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XHE  GENESIS  for  this  issue  was  an  article 
which  Christopher  Brookfield  submitted  last  summer,  “Religion 
and  the  Learning  Process”  (p.  33).  Therein  he  raised  so  many 
questions  that  we  were  moved  to  devote  an  issue  to  religion  and 
morality  in  the  schools  — admittedly  a wide  ranging  and  fascinating 
topic.  It  was  not  universally  fascinating,  however.  We  asked  David 
Cowens,  center  of  the  Boston  Celtics,  to  speculate  on  the  morality 
of  school  athletics.  His  reply:  “I  do  not  have  the  faintest  idea  of 
what  you  want  me  to  talk  about.  When  I am  playing  basketball, 
religion  and  morals  are  the  farthest  things  from  my  mind.  How- 
ever, I am  an  advocate  of  fair  play.”  Brian  McGunigle,  a former 
contributor,  wrote,  “I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  I would  like  to 
say  on  the  subject  no  matter  what  facet  of  the  prism  I squint 
through.”  We  were  rebuffed  by  several  Mormons.  There  were 
those,  however,  who  were  keenly  interested.  We  were  able,  thanks 
to  them,  to  put  the  question  into  its  legal  context,  to  define  the 
difficult  two  words  of  our  topic.  If  we  do  not  have  the  Aformons, 
we  do  have  represented  the  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  Protestant, 
Jewish  and  Quaker  points  of  view,  as  well  as  that  of  the  social 
scientist.  What  emerges  is  that,  whatever  the  courts  may  say,  those 
of  us  who  teach  do  teach  a form  of  religion  and  can  not,  if  we 
would,  escape  the  consequent  moral  responsibility. 

The  teacher  is  the  theme  we  have  chosen  for  the  fall  issue.  We 
are  particularly  interested  in  the  standards  set  for  the  teacher  and 
those  he  applies  or  should  apply  to  himself.  Again  we  welcome 
contributors  from  everv  quarter. 

The  Editor 


The  Review  invites  articles,  poetry  and  graphics  from  all 
quarters  and  will  select  material  with  concern  for  secondary  edu- 
cation. If  mailed,  graphic  work  should  be  insured  by  the  sender. 
It  will  be  returned  in  due  course  in  the  same  manner. 
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Exclusion  of  the 
Supernatural 


JOHN  H.  MANSFIELD 

Professor  Mansfield  prepared  this  article  from  a transcript  of 
remarks  he  made  before  the  Cambridge  Forum , broadcast  by 
WGBH-FM  in  February. 

If  “religion”  is  understood  in  a certain  way,  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  make  it  fairly  clear  that  religion  cannot  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  The  most  important  case  on  this  matter 
is  the  McCollum  decision,  handed  down  in  1948.1  There  the  Court 
struck  down  an  Illinois  program  that  allowed  religious  instruction 
on  public  school  premises  during  school  time.  The  instructors  were 
selected  by  religious  groups,  not  by  the  public  schools,  although 
the  superintendent  of  schools  did  make  sure  that  the  religion  classes 
were  presented  in  an  orderly  manner  and  might  exclude  an  instruc- 
tor on  a ground  such  as  that  his  grammar  was  deficient.  Instructors 
were  not  paid  out  of  public  funds.  In  its  decision  the  Court  ex- 
plicitly disclaimed  relying  on  any  finding  that  the  pupils  were 
“coerced”  into  attending  the  religion  classes;  the  classes  were  un- 
constitutional even  though  the  children  were  entirely  free  not  to 
attend.  The  Court  did  not  explore  the  question  of  whether  “coer- 
cion” was  implicated  simply  by  the  background  fact  of  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  law.  Public  school  teachers  facilitated  the  pro- 
gram by  passing  out  cards  used  by  parents  to  indicate  whether 
they  wanted  their  children  to  attend  the  religion  classes  or  not. 
Children  who  did  not  attend  continued  their  “secular”  studies. 

The  Court’s  decision  was  not  limited  by  any  notion  that  what 
was  going  on  in  the  religion  classes  was  indoctrination  rather  than 


’Illinois  ex  rel.  McCollum  v.  Board  of  Education,  333  U.S.  203  (1948). 
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education.  Although  concurring  opinions  used  such  language,  the 
Court  itself  referred  to  the  prohibited  activity  simply  as  “religious 
instruction.” 

Nothing  about  the  holding  of  the  McCollum  case  was  weakened 
by  decisions  in  1962  and  1963 2 invalidating  the  recital  of  prayers 
in  the  public  schools.  The  practices  involved  in  those  cases  were 
more  clearly  unconstitutional  since  public  school  teachers  were 
actively  involved  in  the  exercises,  they  had  a devotional  character, 
and  some  of  the  materials  used  — the  Bible  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
— were  obviously  of  a particular  religious  tradition.3 

On  the  other  hand,  shortly  after  the  McCollum  decision,  in  the 
Zorach  case,4  it  was  held  permissible  to  allow  children  to  leave 
school  during  the  school  day  to  attend  religious  instruction  off  the 
premises.  Those  who  chose  not  to  go  were  required  to  remain  in  the 
public  school.  The  instructors  of  the  off-premises  religion  classes 
were  required  to  send  back  to  the  public  school  the  names  of 
students  who  failed  to  show  up  for  the  religion  classes.  However, 
there  was  no  indication  that  absentees  were  actually  punished.  The 
Court  in  Zorach  did  not  explore  what  seems  a significant  matter: 
what  reasons  in  addition  to  religious  instruction  would  allow 
students  to  leave  the  public  school? 

To  return  to  what  it  is  exactly  that  may  and  what  may  not  be 
done  in  the  public  schools  under  the  McCollum  decision,  as  supple- 
mented by  observations  in  the  later  decisions  relating  to  school 
prayers  and  Bible  readings,  it  comes  down  to  this:  Nothing  may 
go  on  in  the  public  schools  that  finds  its  justification  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a supernatural  reality,  whether  knowledge  of  that  reality 
is  based  upon  reason  or  revelation.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  if  by 
“religion”  we  mean  that  which  pertains  to  the  fundamental  mean- 
ing of  existence  and  the  ultimate  nature  of  reality,  religion,  in 
that  sense,  will  inescapably  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  No 


"Engel  v.  Vitale,  370  U.S.  421  (1962);  School  District  v.  Schempp,  374  U.S.  203 
(1963). 

:i  Nor  has  the  McCollum  case  been  weakened  by  the  line  of  cases  more  or  less 
completely  eliminating  government  financial  assistance  to  parochial  schools. 
The  most  recent  of  these  is  Meek  v.  Pittinger,  421  U.S.  349  (1975). 

1 Zorach  v.  Clauson,  343  U.S.  306  (1952). 
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instruction  in  any  subject  is  defensible  without  benefit  of  premises 
concerning  these  matters.  Without  some  view  about  the  meaning 
of  existence  there  is  no  point  in  studying  English  literature.  It 
follows,  therefore,  not  that  religion  may  not  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  but  that  only  a certain  religion  may  be  taught 
there,  a religion  that  excludes  the  supernatural,  but  finds  value  in 
human  existence  nonetheless. 

The  permission  of  the  Court  “to  teach  about  religion,”  to  teach 
religion  “objectively,”  to  use  the  Bible  to  instruct  in  literary  values, 
to  teach  “morality”  but  not  religion  amounts,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
permission  to  teach  that  human  beings  have  held  and  hold  certain 
beliefs  about  a supernatural  reality  and  that  this  is  a matter  of 
interest  even  though  the  existence  of  such  a reality  is  excluded.  A 
comparative  religion  or  history  of  religions  course  in  the  public 
schools  must  be  taught  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  anthropolo- 
gist who  does  not  believe  in  a supernatural  reality.  Though  docu- 
ments of  different  religious  traditions  may  be  put  before  the 
students,  the  point  of  the  exercise  must  not  be  to  help  them  decide 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  a supernatural  reality,  or  what  its  nature 
might  be.  The  existence  of  such  a reality  is  in  the  public  schools 
authoritatively  excluded. 

Within  these  limits  difficult  questions,  no  doubt,  can  still  arise. 
The  line  between  humanism  and  the  supernatural  is  sufficiently 
vague  so  that  the  process  of  drawing  that  line  can  possibly  lead 
to  a morality  and  culture  more  or  less  acceptable  to  a population 
the  majority  of  which  perhaps  still  believes  in  the  supernatural. 
But  this  is  very  different  from  the  course  the  Supreme  Court  could 
have  taken  in  dealing  with  the  public  schools:  allowing  them  to 
function  as  a forum  for  different  religious  beliefs,  making  sure 
only  that  equal  time  and  opportunity  are  provided  for  all.  It  is 
very  different  from  arrangements  we  see  in  other  contexts,  pre- 
sumably not  unconstitutional,  such  as  inaugural  addresses  — another 
form  of  public  education  perhaps.5  The  exclusion  of  the  super- 


5 It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  dealing  with  religion  in  institutions  of  higher 
education,  the  Court  has  taken  a more  relaxed  position  than  it  has  with  gram- 
mar and  secondary  schools.  See  Roemer  v.  Board,  96  S.  Ct.  2337  (1976). 
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natural  from  the  public  school  rests  upon  an  unexpressed  principle 
concerning  the  impact  of  government  activity  on  the  relative 
position  of  religions  based  upon  the  supernatural  and  those  that  are 
not.  It  is  this  unexpressed  principle  that  needs  to  be  brought  for- 
ward for  examination. 


ELIZABETH  AHERN 


TRANSLATING 


My  student  rolls  her  Rs  as  she  would 
two  pebbles  in  her  palm.  I tell  her  RIVIERE 

is  an  assonance,  as  though  I were 
giving  her  some  good  news  about  vowels. 

She  thinks  I complicate  unduly 
a flow  of  waters  not  to  be  compared 

with  the  drama  of  two  oceans  and 
a turbulent  country,  that  only  the  Mississippi 

may  deserve  such  an  effort  of  tongue; 

I prefer  RIVER,  its  tight  consonants, 

for  that  cleavage  of  a continent  to  the  sea. 
Instead,  I speak  to  her  of  a tributary, 

its  banks,  the  lowest  garden  paths, 

rows  of  poplars  holding  in  their  top  branches 

enough  coolness  for  a whole  valley. 

Such  waters  claim  a sweep  of  meadows, 

their  name  a sweep  of  vowels  and  two  Rs 
incidental  as  the  short-run  currents. 


— Jacqueline  Frank 


Meno’s  Question 


You  Don’t  Make  an  Omelet  by  Looking 
At  the  Eggs 

ROBERT  L.  SMITH 

_A.nyone  contemplating  a discourse  on  moral  learning  is 
keenly  aware  that  there  may  not  be  a great  deal  left  to  say. 
Meno’s  question:  “Can  you  tell  me,  Socrates,  whether  virtue  is 
acquired  by  teaching  or  by  practice;  or  if  neither  by  teaching  nor 
practice,  then  whether  it  comes  to  man  by  nature,  or  in  any  other 
way?”  supplemented  by  the  fragment  from  the  Athenian  in  Laws 
. . but  let  us  not  quarrel  with  one  another  about  a word,  provided 
that  the  proposition  which  has  just  been  granted  hold  good:  to  wit, 
that  those  who  are  rightly  educated  generally  become  good  men.”1 
and  Milton’s  great  treatise  “On  Education”  sixteen  centuries  later, 
along  with  other  great  humanistic  writings,  comprise  the  general 
limits  of  the  discussion  of  the  relationship  of  education  and  good- 
ness of  most  educators  today.  Add  to  these  classic  commentaries  the 
more  recent  work  of  Piaget  and  Kohlberg,  which  use  the  analyti- 
cal tools  of  social  science  to  describe  how  moral  life  develops  in 
children,  and  as  the  ad  goes  “You’ve  said  it  all”  for  most  of  today’s 
headmasters  and  teachers. 

The  problem  with  Plato  and  Milton  for  those  of  us  who  labor 
in  school  vineyards  today  is  that  the  moral  dynamics  in  which  we 
work  are  different,  not  completely  of  course,  but  significantly. 
The  problem  with  Kohlberg  and  Piaget  is  that  although  their 
analysis  may  be  correct,  it  is  precious  little  practical  help  to  the 


1 Plato,  Laws  /,  1:643. 
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parent  and  the  teacher  who  is  dealing  with  children  minute  by 
difficult  minute. 

Parents  through  the  centuries  have  most  certainly  always  been 
keenly  concerned  with  the  upbringing  of  their  children.  It  is  the 
oldest  of  parental  interests.  The  difference  today  is  that  existence 
is  easy  and  living  is  hard.  For  parents  today,  Freud,  television, 
technology  and  our  marvelously  active  Puritan  conscience,  Amer- 
ica’s silent  morality,  has  helped  create  a contagious  confusion  about 
how  and  what  to  do  about  their  children.  The  uncertain  and 
anxious  parent  would  seem  to  be  a primary  detriment  to  moral 
growth  in  children  these  days.  What  they  convey  to  their  chil- 
dren is  most  often  arbitrary,  anxious,  or  uncertain. 

Let  us  recall  the  words  of  Confucius  on  this  subject: 

If  language  is  not  correct, 

then  what  is  said  is  not  meant; 

if  what  is  said  is  not  meant,  then 

what  ought  to  be  done  remains  undone; 

if  this  remains  undone, 

then  morals  and  art  deteriorate; 

if  morals  and  art  deteriorate, 

justice  will  go  astray;  if  justice  goes  astray, 

the  people  will  stand  about  in  helpless  confusion. 

Hence,  there  must  be  no  arbitrariness 
in  what  is  said. 

This  matters  above  everything. 

The  dynamics  of  the  home  also  include,  of  course,  the  extensive 
overuse  of  the  tube.  If  children  get  little  from  their  parents,  they 
make  up  for  it  here,  the  great  and  endless  entertainment.  Life  as 
entertainment,  the  current  orthodoxy,  begins  at  home.  And  although 
entertainment,  like  life  itself,  is  a continuous  unconscious  or  con- 
scious series  of  morality  lessons,  the  trouble  with  “learning”  lessons 
from  a resting  position,  watching  TV  or  listening  to  records,  is 
that  you  don’t  have  to  do  anything,  not  even  think.  You  learn 
only  to  be  passive.  You  don’t  make  an  omelet  by  looking  at  the 
eggs.  Moral  vigor  and  moral  curiosity  have  never  been  unasso- 
ciated with  thought  and  action. 

We  recall  the  ancient  poet  who  reminded  us  that  affluence  is 
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more  destructive  of  the  young  than  war.  An  atmosphere  dom- 
inated by  things  is  dominated  by  the  time  things  take.  A perceptive 
modern  critic  has  noted  that  as  we  increase  our  possessions,  we  de- 
crease the  amount  of  our  free,  private  family  time.2  Things  are 
today  in  a competition  with  free  time.  Parents  without  time  are 
seriously  crippled. 

One  could  probably  increase  this  dreary  listing  quite  substantially. 
What  it  all  means  is  that  although  we  don’t  know  exactly  what 
parents  and  educators  were  up  against  in  Greece,  Renaissance 
Europe,  and  even  one  hundred  years  ago  (probably  it  was  just  as 
tough),  we  know  we  presently  have  a monumental  job  as  teachers 
and  parents  to  educate  children  well  to  become  “good  men.” 

Some  observations  made  from  life  at  the  Sid  well  Friends  School 
bear  directly  on  moral  education.  First:  Although  it  is  hard  to 
assess  the  immediate  effect  that  the  Quaker  Meeting  has  on  our 
students,  we  know  that  after  they  leave  school,  the  vast  majority 
tell  us  it  has  been  the  most  valuable  single  experience  they  had 
here.  That  fact  suggests  a good  deal  about  moral  development.  A 
Meeting  for  Worship  is  held  once  a week  in  our  school,  a period 
of  silence  shared  by  a group  and  broken  only  by  a message  or 
messages  of,  most  often,  a thoughtful,  insightful,  spiritual  nature. 
Meeting  provides  a common  experience  for  everyone  in  the  school 
of  a kind  in  which  the  listening  and  searching  which  is  going  on 
among  a good  many  can  affect  almost  the  entire  group.  It  is  not 
easy  for  a group  of  lively  students  to  “center  down”  in  the  course 
of  a school  day,  in  part  because  doing  so  is  completely  different 
from  all  other  experiences  in  school;  school  is  above  all  else  talk, 
action,  interaction,  and  a conscious  act  of  learning  or  studying  or 
discussing  something.  What  the  experience  means  is  that  there  is 
a constant  need  for  children  and  adults  to  try  to  “put  it  all  to- 
gether,” to  refresh  a constantly  busy,  hurried  life  by  simply  being 
quiet  and  doing  nothing,  and  that  it  is  far  more  valuable  to  do  this 
in  a group  in  which  there  can  be  a profound  and  open  sharing  of 
the  dilemmas  and  miracles  of  being  human. 


2Linder,  StafTan  B.,  The  Harried  Leisure  Class , Columbia  University  Press,  1970. 
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One  can  never  underestimate  the  richness  of  the  inner  life  of 
children  or  the  degree  to  which  they  are  capable  of  being  moved 
by  what  they  conceive  to  be  a higher  level  of  meaning  or  under- 
standing. The  Platonic  notion  that  learning  is  the  process  of  re- 
membering what  we  already  know  is  assumed  by  the  meeting 
experience.  It  is  indeed  that  point  in  the  life  of  the  school  in 
which  search  for  truth  is  both  visible  and  conscious. 

Second:  The  quality  of  life  of  the  school  is  important  in  con- 
tributing to  moral  growth.  The  school,  at  least  the  good  school,  is 
the  one  institution  in  society  which  is  both  morally  credible  and 
individually  effective.  Although  a great  many  families  have  the 
same  capacities,  many  more  than  is  generally  supposed  I suspect  if 
the  truth  could  ever  be  known,  the  good  school  is  in  a special 
position  in  our  present  cultural  situation  to  influence  the  lives  of 
children  for  good.  It  is  not  simply  because  all  society  “is  in  a 
conspiracy  against  humanity”  or  that  the  Church  does  not  have 
the  hold  it  once  had;  it  is  more  that  the  good  school  contains  some 
crucial  ingredients  to  help  students  grow  up  with  a keen  aware- 
ness of  moral  values.  For  one  thing,  a good  school  is  always  making 
clear  that  it  is  in  the  process  of  becoming  a better,  more  effective 
community.  The  idea  that  each  person  has  a part  to  play  in  the 
creation  of  a community,  familiar  of  course  in  our  national  demo- 
cratic rhetoric,  nonetheless  becomes  as  close  to  becoming  mean- 
ingful as  it  ever  will  in  the  good  school  in  which  the  good  of  all 
directly  involves  the  concern  of  each.  Such  a community  needs 
rules  to  work:  The  reality  of  a system  of  benign  rules  and  punish- 
ments, not  subject  to  personal  manipulation  and  carried  along  by 
intelligence  and  understanding,  is  one  of  the  special  contributions 
to  moral  growth  available  in  the  good  school  and  difficult  of 
achieving  anywhere  else. 

But  in  addition  there  must  be  a set  of  high  purposes  for  the 
school  which  appeal  to  the  best  endeavors  of  teachers,  students  and 
parents.  A school  needs  to  have  a mission  which  is  peculiarly  its 
own,  which  it  itself  has  developed  or,  preferably,  continues  to  de- 
velop to  exercise  its  fullest  powers.  For  example,  over  a period  of 
nearly  two  years  ending  last  summer  a group  of  our  faculty  and 
administrators  met  regularly  every  week  with  the  social  scientist, 
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Michael  Maccoby,  to  consider  all  aspects  of  our  school’s  capacity 
to  educate  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head.  The  conversations  began 
out  of  a concern  that  we  had  started  several  new  school  programs 
involving  “non-academic  learning”  without  having  a sufficiently 
considered  rationale  for  them,  against  an  underdeveloped  meta- 
physics. The  conversations  about  our  basic  strengths  and  limita- 
tions, our  hopes  and  frustrations,  and  about  the  needs  of  students 
we  should  be  able  to  meet,  extremely  valuable  talks  in  themselves, 
led  to  the  writing  of  a new  set  of  goals  for  the  school,  ones  which 
did  not  depart  drastically  from  previous  efforts  but  which  nonethe- 
less supplied  new  areas  of  focus,  some  movement  in  emphasis,  some 
refreshing  of  vision.  In  consequence,  the  general  dialogues  about 
school  matters  that  goes  on  hourly  and  daily  among  teachers  and 
staff,  and  to  a less  extent  among  students,  has  been  improved  and 
focused.  Although  I see  few  signs  that  there  is  any  less  inclination 
to  agree  easily  on  most  big  things,  there  seems  to  be  a sharpened 
awareness  of  what  the  big  things  are.  Here  is  what  we  wrote: 

Whereas  we  believe  that  there  is  an  abiding  set  of  principles 
which  must  underlie  all  aims  and  actions  in  the  work  of  a 
humane  and  creative  society,  and  which  must  be  constantly 
examined  and  re-evaluated  in  the  light  of  present  realities,  we 
hold  that  the  following  are  crucial  to  the  educational  experience 
in  The  Sid  well  Friends  community: 
we  must  develop  in  ourselves  and  teach  a reverence  of  all  life 
and  an  understanding  of  the  balance  and  harmony  between  all  of 
nature’s  gifts  and  creations; 

we  must  build  an  awareness  that  the  continued  existence  of 
mankind  and  the  development  of  civilization  require  overcoming 
egocentrism  and  ethnocentrism  and  committing  ourselves  to  co- 
operation, justice,  and  the  tradition  of  service  that  is  integral  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  Society  of  Friends; 

we  must  continually  work  to  understand  the  complex  relation- 
ship between  learning,  individual  development,  and  community, 
nurturing  intellectual  and  artistic  interests  and  talents  of  students 
and  staff  while  encouraging  respect  and  concern  for  others; 

and  we  must  provide  an  educational  experience  and  environ- 
ment which  will  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  capacity 
for  analysis  and  reason,  in  terms  not  only  of  intellectual  discipline 
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but  also  of  the  heart:  compassion,  courage,  responsibility,  ideal- 
ism, and  generosity;  this  educational  experience  should  be  a 
search  for  truth  through  silence  and  meditation  as  well  as  words 
and  symbols. 

We  do  not  mean  to  separate  our  moral  growth  as  something  that 
can  be  developed  apart  from  everything  else  we  do,  or  that  intel- 
lectual and  moral  growth  are  not  inseparable.  We  merely  reaf- 
firmed the  truth  that  we  cannot  take  the  moral  growth  of  our 
students  for  granted  — that  it  will  just  happen  because  of  what  we 
do  and  how  we  do  it.  We  affirmed  that  we  need  to  be  as  self- 
conscious  about  moral  growth  as  we  are  about  intellectual  growth. 

Third:  Students  are  always  way  ahead,  morally,  of  where  we 
think  they  are.  That,  of  course,  does  not  mean  they  usually  act  on 
their  best  sensibilities.  But  we  do  right  when  we  assume  a child  can 
understand  far  beyond  his  years,  certainly  not  all  the  moral  dimen- 
sions of  a matter  but  where  the  right  and  wrong  lies,  where  justice 
seems  to  be,  where  goodness  and  decency  are.  Although  I hesitate 
to  refer  to  Professor  Kohlberg’s  work,  with  which  I am  only  super- 
ficially acquainted,  I would  be  concerned,  as  I am  sure  he  is,  that 
the  “stages  of  moral  growth”  be  always  understood  as  being  useful 
tools  for  understanding  the  way  children  grow  morally,  but  never 
as  determinants  of  where  any  child  is  really  to  be  found  at  any 
given  day  in  his  life. 

Let  us  remember  that  students  realize,  at  a much  earlier  age  than 
their  parents,  that  the  world  is  not  always  a particularly  pleasant 
or  good  place  and  that  there  are  plenty  of  people  in  it  who  are 
more  bad  than  good.  Children  are  greatly  bothered  by  this  knowl- 
edge. They  have  to  live  with  it  much  longer  than  we  did  before 
their  competence,  experience  and  opportunities  provide  ways  to 
cope  with  and  challenge  it. 

Also,  in  large  part  the  result  of  the  enormous  increase  in  com- 
munication through  the  various  media,  the  whole  human  condition 
is  incessantly  before  our  eyes  and  ears.  The  human  situation  is  the 
moral  situation  in  all  its  vivid  breadth  and  complexity.  Students  are 
bombarded  by  a number  of  values,  abundant  and  explicit,  which 
are,  nevertheless,  in  conflict.  No  wonder  there  is  a good  deal  of 
cynicism,  apathy  and  selfishness. 
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Fourth:  Which  leads  me  to  the  final  observation,  the  least  ori- 
ginal of  all  and  full  circle:  that,  in  Plato’s  word,  “virtue  is  knowl- 
edge,” that  there  is  no  separating  of  character  from  intellect  and  that 
an  excellent  education  still  is  the  school’s  best  contribution  to  moral 
growth.  “Let  us  endeavor  then  to  think  well;  this  is  the  principle  of 
morality”  is  the  way  Pascal  put  it.  Let  us  remember  also  that  it  was 
Pascal  who  said  that  “true  morality  makes  light  of  morality.”  Moral 
growth  is  the  subtlest  and  most  miraculous  by-product  of  the  aging 
process,  and  to  judge  its  stages  or  its  quality  is  the  greatest  of  moral 
risks. 

In  summation,  if  moral  education  ever  comes  easy,  most  of  us 
would  want  to  find  other  kinds  of  work.  It  seems  to  be  encouraged, 
in  our  experience,  by  certain  kinds  of  school  experiences  and  a 
certain  kind  of  institutional  atmosphere.  Parents  are  overwhelmed. 
We  wish  we  had  more  help  for  them  beyond  the  obvious  of  finding 
more  simple  ways  to  live  the  family  life  so  as  to  give  common  sense, 
time  and  a good  nervous  system  more  natural  opportunities  as  well 
as  to  remember  that  children  are  as  moved  by  the  generous  and  the 
ideal  as  by  their  opposite.  That  we  will  never  answer  Meno’s  ques- 
tion makes  it  certain  that  it  will  continue  to  be  a first  question  about 
children  for  teachers  and  parents.  Like  the  great  questions  about 
life,  this  one  gives  off  answers  every  day  to  those  who  will  continue 
the  crucial  business  of  asking. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


Water-palm,  papyrus,  it’s  as  simple 

as  a baby  in  the  bushes.  Your  heart  is  an  island 

rushes 

a tuft  where  the  marsh  birds  dwell. 

When  you  look  away  there’s  a line 

horizon  the  limits  desert 

and  all  that  sand  would  grit  in  your  heart 

so  bury  it 

look  away 

look  under  where  the  water-palm  grows: 
this  is  Mesopotamia 
this  is  the  reed  place 

this  is  where  the  birds  come,  being  born. 

— Sara  Miles 


APPALACHIAN  BORN 


Driving  country 
roads  at  night 
I think  I’m  coal 
pouring  from  the 
hills.  The  way 
ahead  is  clear 
but  dark  and  thin 
while  on  each  side 
few  trees  hold  back 
the  weeds  that  shroud 
the  prowling 
eyes  of  coons. 


— Randall  Peffer 


The  Moral  Atmosphere 
of  the  Secondary  School 


An  Experiment  to  Improve  It 


LAWRENCE  KOHLBERG 

As  a school  graduate,  I have  long  since  forgotten  most 
of  the  curriculum  I once  drudged  over,  evaded  or  even  enjoyed. 
My  Greek,  Latin  and  German  grammar  are  long  since  gone.  The 
fond  memory  of  my  history  teacher  remains  vivid  to  me,  but  the 
fond  memory  of  American  history  as  recorded  by  Morrison  and 
Commager  shamefully  eludes  my  grasp.  My  English  teacher  is  a 
living  influence  in  my  mind,  but  English  grammar  is  not. 

What  survives  in  my  experience  and  memory  is  what  my  friend 
Phil  Jackson,  education  dean  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has 
termed  “the  hidden  curriculum,”  the  implicit  learnings  which 
come  through  the  social  relations  of  the  school.  These  learnings 
are  centrally  moral,  and  the  results  are  moral  education  or  mis- 
education.  Morality  is  partly  rules.  My  moral  learnings  or  mis- 
learnings  came  from  evading  the  rules  successfully  on  an  excur- 
sion to  the  “sin  city,”  evading  the  rules  unsuccessfully  by  smoking 
in  the  room  with  the  resulting  “moral  dialogues”  with  housemaster 
and  dean.  Morality  is  partly  the  concern  of  peers  for  one  another. 
My  moral  learning  or  mislearning  came  through  endless  bull 
sessions,  horsing  around,  through  sorting  out  who  was  in  the  group 
and  who  wasn’t.  About  five  years  ago  (Kohlberg,  1970),  I came 
back  to  thinking  about  the  educational  impact  of  the  “hidden 
curriculum”  of  the  secondary  school  in  its  effect  on  moral  develop- 
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ment.  The  hidden  curriculum,  I thought,  was  the  moral  atmo- 
sphere of  the  school.  We  can  ask  two  questions  about  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  school.  The  first  question  is  “Is  there  a sense 
of  community,  of  ‘school  spirit,’  in  the  school,  or  is  the  school 
essentially  an  atomistic  assemblage  of  individuals  and  cliques?” 
The  second  question  is  “What  level  of  morality  characterizes  the 
school  spirit  if  there  is  one?”  Our  approach  to  this  question  came 
from  prior  findings  that  individual  children  and  adolescents  went 
through  universal  sequential  stages  of  moral  judgment  described 
in  Table  i. 

We  thought  that  not  only  individuals  but  institutions  like  schools 
and  prisons  could  have  a characteristic  moral  atmosphere.  Inter- 
views in  a traditional  reformatory,  for  instance,  indicated  that 
regardless  of  the  moral  stage  of  the  individual  inmate,  all  inmates 
saw  the  institution’s  atmosphere  as  either  Stage  i,  punishment  and 
obedience,  or  Stage  2,  instrumental  exchange  and  individual  sur- 
vival. Two  public  high  schools  we  studied  also  seemed  to  have 
little  sense  of  community,  and  that  at  a lower  stage  (at  best  Stage 
3)  than  the  students’  own  highest  level. 

The  Cluster  School 

Three  years  ago,  an  opportunity  developed  to  create  a school 
which  would  explicitly  try  to  create  a moral  atmosphere  of  com- 
munity at  the  highest  stage  of  which  the  students  were  capable. 
I was  asked  to  consult  to  a summer  workshop  of  parents,  teachers 
and  students  planning  an  alternative  school  in  Cambridge  High  and 
Latin  School,  to  be  called  “the  Cluster  School.”  It  was  to  have 
six  teachers  and  seventy  students,  selected  to  proportionally  repre- 
sent the  racial  and  social  class  balance  of  the  city  of  Cambridge. 
The  curriculum,  half  the  school  day,  would  be  English  and  social 
studies.  The  remaining  classes  for  students  would  be  those  of  the 
regular  high  school. 

The  parents,  teachers  and  students  planning  the  school  agreed 
that  the  school’s  official  curriculum  should  include  discussion  of 
moral  problems,  using  cases  from  history  and  literature,  to  stim- 
ulate the  development  of  moral  thinking  through  the  stages.  The 
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planners,  especially  the  student-planners,  were  especially  enthu- 
siastic about  our  proposed  approach  to  the  “hidden  curriculum.” 
We  proposed  the  moral  atmosphere  of  a just  community,  through 
establishing  a governance  of  participatory  democracy  with  rules 
made  and  enforced  through  a weekly  community  meeting  involv- 
ing all  students  and  teachers,  one  man  one  vote;  issues  were  to  be 
treated  as  issues  of  fairness  for  moral  discussion.  We  assumed  that 
treating  moral  situations  and  actions  as  issues  of  fairness  and  as 
matters  for  democratic  decision  would  stimulate  advance  in  both 
moral  reasoning  and  moral  action.  An  effective  participatory 
democracy  provides  more  extensive  opportunities  of  empathizing 
with  the  points  of  view  of  others  and  a higher  level  of  perceived 
institutional  justice  than  does  any  other  social  arrangement.  Most 
alternative  schools  strive  to  establish  a democratic  governance,  but 
none  we  have  observed  has  achieved  a vital  or  viable  participatory 
democracy. 

Commitment  to  Democracy 

Our  theory  suggested  reasons  why  we  might  succeed  where 
others  failed.  First,  we  felt  participatory  democracy  had  failed 
because  it  was  not  a central  commitment  of  a school,  rather,  it 
was  a humanitarian  frill.  Democracy  as  moral  education  provides 
that  commitment.  Second,  democracy  in  alternative  schools  often 
failed  because  it  bored  the  students.  Students  preferred  letting 
teachers  make  decisions  about  staff,  courses,  schedules  to  attend- 
ing lengthy  complicated  meetings.  Our  theory  said  that  the  issues 
a democracy  should  focus  on  were  issues  of  morality  and  fairness. 
Real  issues  concerning  drugs,  stealing,  causing  disturbances,  grad- 
ing are  never  boring  if  handled  as  issues  of  fairness.  Such  moral 
issues  are  often  evaded  in  alternative  schools  because  of  the  per- 
vasive “do  your  thing”  ideology.  Third,  our  theory  suggested  that 
if  democratic  decision-making  meetings  were  preceded  by  small- 
group  moral  discussion,  higher  stage  thinking  by  students  would 
win  out  in  town  meeting  decision,  avoiding  the  disasters  of  mob 
rule. 
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Our  Cambridge  cluster  community  school  started  in  September 
1974,  with  a commitment  to  democracy,  a skeleton  curriculum  of 
English  and  social  studies  for  the  half  day,  for  students  from  ninth 
through  twelfth  grade,  in  ungraded  classes.  As  we  noted,  the 
seventy  students  were  to  be  selected  to  represent  Cambridge  socio- 
economically. Given  who  chose  to  volunteer,  this  meant  about  one- 
third  were  from  the  Harvard-M.I.T.  academic  community,  the 
remaining  from  working-class  homes  (about  25%  black).  Many, 
including  some  from  the  Harvard  background,  had  histories  of 
school  difficulty  and  “behavior  problems.”  The  usual  mistakes  and 
usual  chaos  of  a beginning  alternative  school  occurred  at  the  be- 
ginning. Within  a few  weeks,  however,  a successful  democratic 
community  process  had  been  established.  Rules  were  made  around 
pressing  issues,  disturbances,  drugs,  hooking.  A rotating  student 
discipline  committee  or  jury  was  set  up.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  a democratic  system  of  rules  and  enforcement  had  been  set 
up  and  was  functioning,  with  rules  and  disciplines  made  by  the 
student  majority,  seeming  fair  and  reasonable  to  the  adults  in- 
volved. But  we  did  not  see  viable  democratic  governance  as  an 
end  in  itself.  Rather,  we  saw  the  democratic  process  as  a vehicle 
for  moral  discussion  and  as  the  cause  of  an  emerging  sense  of 
community,  relatively  high  stage,  given  the  entry  point  of  the 
students. 

When  the  school  started,  most  of  the  students  were  either  at 
our  second  or  third  moral  stage.  Our  initial  hope  for  the  first  two 
years  was  that  a Stage  3 sense  of  community  around  shared  caring, 
help  and  understanding  for  other  members  of  the  small  school 
community  would  develop.  This  hope  has  to  a large  extent  been 
fulfilled.  A first  example  is  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  school 
about  stealing.  In  the  first  year,  episodes  of  stealing  within  the 
school  were  quite  common.  When  such  episodes  were  discussed 
in  the  community  meeting,  many  students  would  react  with  Stage 
2 evaluations,  e.g.,  “If  someone  is  stupid  enough  to  leave  things 
around,  it’s  his  fault  if  it’s  ripped  off.”  In  contrast  to  the  first  year, 
there  was  only  one  incident  of  stealing  in  the  second  year.  This 
incident  was  brought  up  by  the  student  victim  in  the  community 
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meeting,  upset  because  Jio  had  been  taken  from  her  purse  in  a 
class.  The  group  reaction  was  now  quite  different.  Students 
expressed  Stage  3 (and  Stage  4)  ideas  that  “this  school  is  supposed 
to  be  a community  with  trust,  and  there’s  no  trust  if  you  can’t 
leave  money  around  unguarded.”  They  expressed  the  idea  of  col- 
lective responsibility:  “It’s  all  our  fault  if  there  isn’t  enough  trust 
here  and  people  are  letting  things  get  ripped  off.”  Accordingly 
they  voted  to  each  chip  in  25^  to  restitute  the  victim  if  the  thief 
did  not  restitute.  This  solidifying  of  a Sage  3 sense  of  communiy 
about  stealing  seems  to  have  meant  the  abolition  of  stealing  within 
the  school.  It  is  still,  however,  a Stage  3 sense  of  community  in 
a small  group  of  people  in  interaction.  Some  students  are  still 
engaged  in  stealing  on  the  street.  The  wider  community  is  not 
yet  their  community. 

A second  reflection  of  a Stage  3 sense  of  community  comes 
from  handling  of  the  race  issues  within  the  school.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school,  there  was  not  only  social  self-segregation  of 
white  and  black  students,  but  considerable  expression  of  white 
racist  and  black  racist  ideas  by  some  students. 

More  Blacks  Needed 

In  the  second  year  of  the  school,  the  black  students  suggested 
in  the  community  meeting  that  an  effort  be  made  to  add  a few 
more  black  students  to  the  school,  a form  of  reverse  discrimina- 
tion that  would  make  them  feel  more  comfortable.  One  black 
student  stated  the  matter  as  follows: 

I’m  one  of  the  people  that  wants  some  black  people  to  come  in. 
. . . From  what  I see  I feel  I would  be  more  comfortable  with 
them  here.  I want  them  to  let  some  new  black  people  come  in 
and  experience  the  school.  Never  in  my  life  have  I seen  as  many 
of  you  who  have  outnumbered  me  and  mine.  OK,  then  I get  to 
know  them.  I say,  these  whites  are  all  right,  you  know.  And  my 
opinions  changed,  they  changed  just  a little  bit,  all  right?  And 
then  I go  home  and  I look,  I listen  to  the  news  and  I see  what 
the  whities  are  doing  to  the  blacks.  For  what?  Because  they  want 
to  learn.  And  then  I come  back  here  and  I try  to  get  some  of 
my  brothers  and  sisters  into  this  school  so  they  can  be  helped 
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like  I’m  being  helped.  And  what  do  I hear?  No.  Because  they 
don’t  want  to  hear  it.  Why  can’t  they  just  give  us  18  blacks  a 
little  personal  satisfaction  within  ourselves  to  have  some  more  of 
us  so  we  can  be  together? 

Initially  a number  of  white  students  responded  angrily,  and  a 
series  of  angry  interchanges  followed.  Eventually,  however,  a 
white  student  expressed  this  Stage  4 conception  of  community: 

All  the  people  in  this  community  right  now  are  all  saying  in 
some  way  or  another  — usually  they  don’t  want  to  say  it  — but 
they’re  expressing  feelings  that  they  care  about  the  other  people 
and  how  their  education  goes  and  how  their  working  with  this 
community  goes.  And  I feel  that  the  blacks  in  this  community 
can’t  work  as  well  and  feel  as  comfortable  without  more  blacks 
in  this  community.  Then  why  can’t  we  allow  six  more  blacks  in, 
so  20-whatever  blacks  will  be  able  to  get  a good  education  in 
this  school  and  a good  sense  of  democracy  and  just  everything. 
The  whole  community,  the  whole  school  would  be  helped  by 
that. 

This  motion  was  eventually  supported  by  a majority  vote  of 
the  students.  Since  then,  there  has  been  a fairly  steady  increase  in 
cross-race  acceptance  and  common  participation,  though  there  is 
still  a way  to  go  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  majority,  who 
have  chosen  the  ideal  of  an  integrated  community. 

A concern  for  the  creation  of  a high  moral  level  of  community 
in  a larger  school  with  higher  academic  standards  would  have 
somewhat  loftier  goals  than  those  achieved  at  Cluster.  Such  a 
school  could  use  more  of  the  Stage  3 sense  of  community  developed 
at  Cluster.  Most  of  the  students  in  the  Cluster  school  feel  secure 
in  the  one  thing  that  most  makes  adolescence  both  bearable  and 
rewarding,  the  sense  of  being  an  accepted  member  of  a caring 
group  or  community.  The  Cluster  school  has  cliques,  competition, 
academic  failure  and  insecurity  like  any  school.  At  the  center  of 
the  school  experience  for  most  students,  however,  is  a sense  of 
being  accepted  as  a person  and  a concern  for  fairness  to  other 
persons  in  the  school. 

Beyond  this,  the  Cluster  experience  might  provide  some  guides 
to  a more  ambitious  goal  for  more  academic  schools,  the  creation  of 
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a moral  atmosphere  at  the  fifth  stage,  in  which  school  democracy 
represented  principles  of  justice  in  the  wider  human  community 
which  could  give  moral  direction  to  a lifetime  for  school  graduates. 

Table  1 

DEFINITION  OF  MORAL  STAGES 

I.  Preconventional  level 

At  this  level  the  child  is  responsive  to  cultural  rules  and  labels 
of  good  and  bad,  right  or  wrong,  but  interprets  these  labels  either  in 
terms  of  the  physical  or  the  hedonistic  consequences  of  action  (pun- 
ishment, reward,  exchange  of  favors)  or  in  terms  of  the  physical 
power  of  those  who  enunciate  the  rules  and  labels.  The  level  is  divided 
into  the  following  two  stages: 

Stage  1:  The  punishment-and-obedience  orientation.  The  physical 
consequences  of  action  determine  its  goodness  or  badness  regardless 
of  the  human  meaning  or  value  of  these  consequences.  Avoidance  of 
punishment  and  unquestioning  deference  to  power  are  valued  in  their 
own  right,  not  in  terms  of  respect  for  an  underlying  moral  order 
supported  by  punishment  and  authority  (the  latter  being  Stage  4). 

Stage  2:  The  instrumental-relativist  orientation.  Right  action  con- 
sists of  that  which  instrumentally  satisfies  one’s  own  needs  and  occa- 
sionally the  needs  of  others.  Human  relations  are  viewed  in  terms  like 
those  of  the  market  place.  Elements  of  fairness,  of  reciprocity,  and 
of  equal  sharing  are  present,  but  they  are  always  interpreted  in  a 
physical,  pragmatic  way.  Reciprocity  is  a matter  of  “you  scratch  my 
back  and  I’ll  scratch  yours,”  not  of  loyalty,  gratitude  or  justice. 

II.  Conventional  level 

At  this  level,  maintaining  the  expectations  of  the  individual’s 
family,  group  or  nation  is  perceived  as  valuable  in  its  own  right, 
regardless  of  immediate  and  obvious  consequences.  The  attitude  is  not 
only  one  of  conformity  to  personal  expectations  and  social  order,  but 
of  loyalty  to  it,  of  actively  maintaining,  supporting  and  justifying 
the  order,  and  of  identifying  with  persons  or  groups  involved  in  it. 
At  this  level,  there  are  the  following  two  stages: 

Stage  3:  The  interpersonal  concordance  or  “ good  boy —nice 
girl ” orientation.  Good  behavior  is  that  which  pleases  or  helps  others 
and  is  approved  by  them.  There  is  much  conformity  to  stereotypical 
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images  or  what  is  majority  or  “natural”  behavior.  Behavior  is  fre- 
quently judged  by  intention  — “he  means  well”  becomes  important 
for  the  first  time.  One  earns  approval  by  being  “nice.” 

Stage  4:  The  “ law  and  order ” orientation.  There  is  orientation 
toward  authority,  fixed  rules  and  the  maintenance  of  the  social  order. 
Right  behavior  consists  of  doing  one’s  duty,  showing  respect  for 
authority  and  maintaining  the  given  social  order  for  its  own  sake. 

III.  Postconventional,  autonomous,  or  principled  level 

At  this  level,  there  is  a clear  effort  to  define  moral  values  and 
principles  that  have  validity  and  application  apart  from  the  authority 
of  the  groups  or  persons  holding  these  principles  and  apart  from  the 
individual’s  own  identification  with  these  groups.  This  level  again  has 
two  stages: 

Stage  5:  The  social-contract  legalistic  orientation , generally  with 
utilitarian  overtones.  Right  action  tends  to  be  defined  in  terms  of 
general  individual  rights  and  standards  which  have  been  critically 
examined  and  agreed  upon  by  the  whole  society.  There  is  a clear 
awareness  of  the  relativism  of  personal  values  and  opinions  and  a corre- 
sponding emphasis  upon  procedural  rules  for  reaching  consensus.  Aside 
from  what  is  constitutionally  and  democratically  agreed  upon,  the 
rights  are  a matter  of  personal  “values”  and  “opinion.”  The  result  is 
an  emphasis  upon  the  “legal  point  of  view,”  but  with  an  emphasis  upon 
the  possibility  of  changing  law  in  terms  of  rational  considerations  of 
social  utility  (rather  than  freezing  it  in  terms  of  Stage  4 “law  and 
order”).  Outside  the  legal  realm,  free  agreement  and  contract  is  the 
binding  element  of  obligation.  This  is  the  “official”  morality  of  the 
American  government  and  constitution 

Stage  6:  The  universal-ethical-principle  orientation.  Right  is  de- 
fined by  the  decision  of  conscience  in  accord  with  self-chosen  ethical 
principles  appealing  to  logical  comprehensiveness,  universality  and  con- 
sistency. These  principles  are  abstract  and  ethical  (the  Golden  Rule, 
the  categorical  imperative);  they  are  not  concrete  moral  rules  like  the 
Ten  Commandments.  At  heart,  these  are  universal  principles  of  justice , 
of  the  reciprocity  and  equality  of  human  rights  and  of  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  human  beings  as  individual  persons. 


ROBERT  MOOREHEAD 


SONG  OF  THE  CAMEL 


When  I go,  I lope  in  a beauty 
broken  from  the  blue  stair 
of  day  upon  day,  & what  the  rock 
warms  to  under  the  moon’s  breath: 
a dust  of  light.  Here 
in  this  country  the  weather 
is  continuous,  bloated 
as  a bladder,  so  uncomfortable 
nothing  is  spared:  my  winding  plod, 
the  furry  rut  I leave. 

I sucked  my  gums  & tongue 
dry  years  ago.  You  think 
I carry  a reservoir  on  my  back, 

& believe  I can  live 
as  simply.  Not  so:  it’s 
a river  I hump  under,  to  mull 
drop  by  drop.  Not  a stone 
lodged  in  my  hoof,  but  that  dreaming 
is  why  I kneel  in  sleep;  it’s  my 
only  way  through  the  needle’s  eye  — 
if  I rolled  over  I’d  evaporate. 


— David  Brewster 


The  Ethics  of  Education 
in  Potok  and  Malamud 


MARK  SCHORR 

The  Torah  has  four  children  in  mind: 
one,  intelligent,  a second,  wicked, 
a third,  simple,  and  a fourth,  a child 
that  does  not  yet  know  how  to  ask. 

— Passover  service 


Tk«  Jewish  people  are  known  as  “the  people  of  the 
book,”  and  their  tradition,  especially  the  Talmud,  is  rich  in  ethical 
lore.  More  recently,  Jewish  novelists  have  added  their  own  com- 
mentaries to  the  work  of  earlier  teachers  (a  translation  of  the 
word  “rabbis”).  Two  writers  in  particular,  Chaim  Potok  and 
Bernard  Malamud,  present  two  very  different  images  of  moral 
education  (schemes  whereby  the  process  of  discovering  values  is 
transmitted  from  person  to  person  and  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration). Potok  depicts  the  world  of  the  Talmudic  academy,  the 
most  orthodox  method  of  promulgating  ethical  values  in  Judaism. 
Malamud  depicts  the  everyday  world  in  which  each  Jew  must 
assume  some  measure  of  responsibility  for  his  own  moral  educa- 
tion. The  alternative  is  the  worst  fate  that  can  befall  a Jew  — 
irresponsibility  that  is  tantamount  to  the  loss  of  the  two  thousand 
year  old  ethical  tradition.  Although  these  two  novelists’  versions 
of  moral  education  couldn’t  be  more  different  from  each  other, 
both  serve  to  show  how  important  moral  education  is  within  the 
context  of  the  Jewish  tradition  as  it  has  been  transplanted  in 
America. 
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In  the  world  of  the  novels  of  Chaim  Potok,  the  reader  is  asked 
to  follow  the  fates  of  several  very  different  kinds  of  Jewish  chil- 
dren through  the  various  stages  of  schooling.1 

There  is  Danny  Saunders,  the  “brilliant”  son  of  the  leader  of 
the  Hasidic  sect,  Reb  Saunders.  Danny  has  a “head  for  Talmud.” 
His  deft  mastery  of  the  most  difficult  texts  makes  him  the  un- 
disputed favorite  among  the  teachers  and  followers  of  his  father, 
but  his  unaffected  manner  prevents  him  from  being  estranged 
from  his  fellow  students.  The  reason  that  Danny  seems  to  be  a 
well-adjusted  “genius”  at  school  is  that  his  father  raises  him  “in 
silence”  at  home. 

This  unusual  form  of  upbringing  means  that  Danny  and  Reb 
Saunders  never  speak  about  anything  other  than  the  Talmud.  The 
Reb  learns  about  the  details  of  Danny’s  personal  life  through  the 
accounts  of  his  friends. 

While  the  silence  of  Reb  Saunders  appears  to  show  a lack  of 
moral  guidance,  it  is  not  at  all  what  it  seems.  The  son  is  able  to 
choose  the  most  essential  features  of  his  father’s  values  and  even- 
tually follows  in  his  father’s  role  as  interpreter  of  the  living 
Talmud.  Danny  picks  up  the  cause  of  the  Hasidic  Reb  by  becom- 
ing a clinical  psychologist,  the  modern  equivalent  of  his  father’s 
role.  Because  of  his  ethical  sensitivity,  Danny  joins  other  modern 
therapists,  whose  values  seem  to  derive  from  the  Hasidic  adage 
“that  each  person  should  be  studied  as  a holy  book.”2 


1 No  attempt  is  made  here  to  suggest  that  the  fictional  characters  discussed  in 
this  paper  correspond  neatly  to  the  types  of  children  mentioned  in  the  epigraph 
from  the  Passover  service.  It  is  interesting,  nevertheless,  that  the  “child  who  does 
not  know  how  to  ask”  is  featured  as  one  of  the  important  types  by  the  rabbis. 
That  fact  underscores  the  importance  of  asking  questions  and  allowing  each 
individual  to  come  to  moral  reasoning  in  his  or  her  own  good  time. 

References  to  Potok’s  novels  are  to  the  following  editions:  The  Chosen  (New 
York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1967),  The  Promise  (New  York:  Alfred  Knopf, 
1969),  and  My  Name  Is  Asher  Lev  (Greenwich,  Conn.:  Fawcett  Crest,  1972). 

2 David  Bakan  explores  the  Hasidic  background  of  Freud’s  work  in  his  Sigmund 
Freud  and  the  Jewish  Mystical  Tradition  (Princeton,  N.  J.:  Van  Nostrand, 
1958)- 
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For  a second  kind  of  child,  Reuven  Maker,  constant  dialogue 
with  his  father  is  the  medium  of  his  Talmudic  education.  Reuven’s 
father  is  anything  but  silent  with  his  son.  The  father  is  there  to 
help  his  son  work  through  various  moral  dilemmas,  not  only  by 
supplying  him  with  the  received  wisdom  of  the  Talmud,  but  also 
by  serving  as  a model  of  how  to  study  the  holy  book.  Eventually, 
Reuven’s  loyalty  to  his  father  brings  him  in  conflict  with  his 
Yeshiva  teachers,  and  his  graduate  degree  is  threatened.  Reuven 
conducts  himself  without  showing  disrespect  for  his  Talmud 
teacher  but  manages  to  assert  his  own  position  — all  the  while  risk- 
ing failure.  It  would  seem  that  many  children  today  are  like 
Reuven  in  that  they  have  to  work  out  an  ethical  position  based 
on  the  conflict  of  home  and  school.  In  Judaism  it  is  assumed  that 
the  process  of  having  to  ask  Talmudic  questions  will  eventually 
allow  a child  like  Reuven  Maker  to  clarify  his  own  moral  stance. 

Potok  also  presents  the  case  of  the  child,  Asher  Lev,  who  has 
to  find  his  education  outside  of  the  regular  school  system  and  who 
has  to  bring  the  traditional  Talmudic  teachings  into  harmony  with 
the  secular  role  of  artist.  Asher  Lev  has  a “gift”  for  drawing  and 
the  will  to  become  an  artist.  A problem  arises  when  his  father, 
a Hasidic  Jew,  does  not  accept  the  values  of  his  artist-son.  Among 
the  very  orthodox,  representational  art  is  viewed  with  extreme 
skepticism. 

After  seeing  the  boy’s  despair,  the  leader  of  the  Hasidic  sect 
intervenes  and  makes  himself  personally  responsible  for  the  artistic 
education  of  Asher  Lev.  Again,  this  is  just  the  opposite  of  the 
“silence.”  Potok  thus  shows  how  the  Jewish  tradition  can  make 
special  provisions  for  children’s  education  when  their  moral  de- 
velopment is  threatened.  Under  the  Reb’s  guidance,  Asher  finds 
a professsional  artist  for  a teacher,  and  he  lives  away  from  his 
parents.  Eventually  Asher  resolves  the  dilemma  of  how  to  respect 
his  parents  without  compromising  his  art.  In  consultation  with 
the  Reb,  Asher  find  a way  to  pursue  his  career  as  an  artist. 

The  fourth  kind  of  child  is  willful  and  disrespectful  — to  the 
point  of  being  labeled  “mentally  disturbed.”  Michael  Gordon 
continually  tests  the  authority  of  his  parents,  teachers  and  friends. 
He  will  not  — or  can  not  — listen  to  the  learning  of  his  father  or 
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the  common  sense  of  Reuven  Maker.  Finally  he  is  taken  on  by 
Danny  Saunders  as  a patient.  Danny  succeeds  in  treating  Michael 
by  imposing  an  exaggerated  version  of  the  same  silence  that  his 
father  imposed  upon  him.  Before  beginning  the  treatment,  Danny 
presents  the  parents  of  Michael  with  the  dilemma  they  face:  either 
they  accept  the  silence  for  their  child  or  allow  the  situation  to 
develop  to  the  point  where  their  child  will  probably  have  to  be 
institutionalized.  As  a last  resort,  these  parents  realize  that  this 
therapy  is  the  only  way  by  which  their  child  may  understand 
and  respect  other  people.  Michael  Gordon’s  willfulness  is  exor- 
cised by  the  purposeful  use  of  silence. 

From  all  of  these  instances,  one  sees  that  the  various  person- 
alities of  children  demand  — and  get  — different  forms  of  moral 
education.  In  each  case,  a higher  level  of  awareness  is  achieved 
when  the  proper  mode  of  study  is  arrived  at  among  child,  parent, 
and  teacher.3  Danny  gains  his  ethical  values  more  readily  through 
his  classroom  teachers  and  his  own  studies  than  he  does  from  his 
father.  Reuven  gains  his  sense  of  values  more  from  his  father 
than  from  his  teachers.  Asher  Lev  is  allowed  a special  measure 
of  freedom  to  combine  an  artist’s  education  with  his  traditional 
values.  Michael  Gordon  is  brought  through  an  emotionally  dis- 
turbed state  of  mind  with  the  “strong  hand”  of  an  authoritarian 
and  charismatic  teacher.  For  each  of  Potok’s  characters,  however, 
Talmudic  values  are  shown  to  be  congruent  with  some  form  of 
education. 

Although  Potok’s  novels  may  lack  a certain  richness  of  language, 
they  make  up  for  their  undistinguished  style  with  the  clarity  of 
insight  they  give  into  the  nuances  of  the  traditional  forms  of 
study  in  Judaism.  Designed  for  popular  consumption,  The  Chosen 
and  The  Promise  instruct  as  only  brilliant  popularizations  can 
instruct.  They  convey  a sense  of  what  it  must  mean  to  study 
Talmud  to  Jews  and  non-Jews  alike.  Most  important,  they  avoid 
the  textbook  approach  of  modem  Reform  Judaism  by  presenting 
authentic  fictional  images  of  Talmudic  moral  education  in  a con- 
temporary context. 


In  light  of  the  recent  studies  on  moral  reasoning  by  L.  Kohlberg  and  others, 
such  a fact  is  interesting. 
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Malamud’s  Jews,  as  Potok’s,  are  defined  by  a process  of  moral 
education,  but  that  process  takes  place  outside  the  walls  of  the 
Talmudic  academy.  Some  of  his  characters,  Helen  Bober  ( The 
Assistant ),  George  Stoyonovich  (“A  Summer  Reading”),  and 
Seymour  Levin  ( A New  Life),  are  being  educated  along  the 
right  path;  they  are  learning  the  meaning  of  love,  of  suffering, 
and  of  life.  Others,  like  Nat  Pearl  ( The  Assistant ),  Arthur  Fidel- 
man  ( Pictures  of  Fidelman)  and  Hymie  (“The  Jewbird”),  are 
being  educated  along  a false  path;  they  are  all  Jews  who  turn 
their  backs  on  the  ethical  tradition  for  various  reasons.  At  least 
three  of  his  novels,  The  Assistant , A New  Life  and  The  Tenants , 
as  well  as  many  of  his  short  stories  are  Malamud’s  special  modifi- 
cation of  a hildungsroman  that  represents  the  varied  educations 
of  generations  of  secular  Jews  in  America. 

In  different  episodes  of  Malamud’s  fiction  the  reader  is  asked 
to  examine  the  fates  of  various  characters.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
is  the  character  who  is  able  to  accept  responsibility  for  another 
person,  suffer  and  reach  some  form  of  self-understanding.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  character  who  never  accepts  responsibility 
for  another  and  therefore  never  attains  understanding.4  Only  in 
America  could  secular  education  seem  to  play  such  an  important 
role  in  determining  the  fate  of  each  Jewish  character. 

A moral  education  is,  according  to  Malamud,  a liberal  educa- 
tion. His  fiction  thus  reflects  views  held  by  many  secularized, 
though  not  necessarily  assimilated,  Jews.  Seymour  Levin,  the  hero 
of  A New  Life , protests  the  exclusion  of  the  liberal  arts  from 
Malamud’s  fictional  creation,  Cascadia  College,  even  at  the  cost 
of  his  job.  The  comic  portrayal  of  Levin’s  plight  and  the  strong 
satire  of  the  illiberal  tendencies  in  American  higher  education  is 
a very  strong  defense  of  the  liberal  arts  institution. 

Many  others  of  Malamud’s  characters  find  the  liberal  arts  with- 
out any  kind  of  formal  institutional  setting.  Morris  Bober’s  gro- 
cery in  The  Assistant  is  repeatedly  described  as  a school  where 


4 References  to  Malamud’s  novels  are  as  follows:  A New  Life  (New  York:  Dell, 
1961),  The  Assistant  (New  York:  Farrar,  Straus,  1957),  Idiots  First  (New  York: 
Farrar,  Straus,  1963),  The  Magic  Barrel  (New  York:  Vintage,  1958),  Pictures  of 
Fidelman  (New  York:  Farrar,  Straus,  and  Giroux,  1969). 
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one  learns  more  than  the  skills  of  the  grocery  business: 

Conversation  among  Frank  Alpine  (the  ‘assistant’  and  hero),  the 
grocer’s  wife  and  the  grocer: 

“It  happens  I forgot  some  of  the  things  about  cutting  and  weigh- 
ing and  such,  so  I am  wondering  if  you  would  mind  me  working 
around  here  for  a couple  — three  weeks  without  wages  just  so  I 
could  learn  again?  It  won’t  cost  you  a red  cent.  I know  that  I 
am  a stranger  but  I am  an  honest  guy.  Whoever  keeps  an  eye 
on  me  will  find  that  out  in  no  time.  That’s  fair  enough,  isn’t  it?” 
Ida  said  “Mister  isn’t  here  a school.” 

. . . answered  the  grocer,  “.  . . Interests  me  what  you  can  learn 
here.  Only  one  thing  — ” he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  chest  — “a 
heartache.” 

Though  Ida  denies  it,  the  grocer  understands  that  the  store  is  a 
school  where  Frank  will  learn  the  meaning  of  suffering. 

In  whatever  form  their  “school”  may  take,  Malamud’s  charac- 
ters educate  themselves  by  reading.  The  literary  allusions  that 
dot  the  pages  are  the  reading  lists  of  the  characters’  pursuits  of 
the  liberal  arts.  For  example,  Frank  Alpine  reads  Crime  and  Pun- 
ishment along  with  a History  of  the  Jews.  Frank’s  conversion  to 
Judaism  accompanies  his  study  of  Dostoievsky’s  general  anatomy 
of  guilt  and  suffering.  Frank  thus  prescribes  his  own  course  in 
the  grocery-school.  The  hero  of  The  Assistant  is  finally  led  to 
make  moral  judgments  for  himself,  rather  than  to  let  any  other 
character  make  the  judgments  for  him.  His  conversion  to  Judaism 
and  willingness  to  marry  the  grocer’s  daughter  signify  the  fulfill- 
ment of  an  education. 

Similarly  bent  on  defining  himself,  Seymour  Levin  has  to  com- 
pile his  own  reading  list.  Levin  continually  refreshes  his  liberal 
imagination  by  reading  secular  literature  from  James’  The  Amer- 
ican to  Hardy’s  The  Return  of  the  Native.  Malamud’s  description 
of  Levin’s  reading  list  is  a comic  touch  in  a Joycean  key,  but 
the  outcome  of  this  reading  list  is  Levin’s  determination  to  over- 
throw the  Philistinism  of  the  small  college.  For  Malamud,  as  for 
many  other  secular  Jews,  the  ethical  sources  here  become  not 
merely  the  sacred  texts  of  the  Jewish  tradition,  but  also  the  Great 
Books  of  the  Western  World. 
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From  self-knowledge  comes  a sense  of  responsibility  for  other 
people.  When  Frank  Alpine  converts  to  Judaism,  he  agrees  not 
only  to  marry  the  grocer’s  daughter  but  to  accept  the  financial 
responsibility  for  her  education  that  the  grocer  has  not  been  able 
to  assume.  Through  other  characters  Malamud  suggests  that  to 
be  a good  Jew  is  to  be  willing  to  mediate  among  the  warring 
factions  of  twentieth  century  life.  Marcus,  the  tailor  (“The  Death 
of  Me”),  is  such  a mediator.  As  his  feuding  employees  destroy 
the  shop,  Marcus  — who  is  a member  of  the  select  Malamudian 
minority  of  people  who  have  learned  to  accept  responsibility  for 
the  actions  of  others  — makes  his  position  known  even  as  he 
collapses  in  anguish. 

Marcus  rushed  in  again,  shouting,  “No,  no,  please,  please,”  flail- 
ing his  withered  arms,  nauseated,  enervated  (all  he  could  hear  in 
the  uproar  was  the  thundering  clock),  and  his  heart,  like  a fragile 
pitcher,  toppling  from  the  shelf  and  bump  bumped  down  the 
stairs,  cracking  at  the  bottom,  the  shards  flying  everywhere. 
Although  the  old  Jew’s  eyes  were  glazed  as  he  crumpled,  the 
assassins  could  plainly  read  in  them,  What  did  I tell  you?  You 
see ? 

A recent  critic  has  commented  that  Malamud’s  best  work  has  a 
power  to  communicate  feeling  that  has  much  in  common  with 
some  great  Yiddish  examples  of  the  short  story.5  I believe  that  his 
strongest  stories  and  novels  also  communicate  the  authentic  feel 
of  the  secular  Jewish  sense  of  values  in  America  today. 

Thus  by  imaginatively  rendering  the  Jewish  ethical  tradition, 
Malamud  and  Potok  have  been  true  to  their  respective  visions. 
They  have  — whether  they  formally  acknowledge  it  or  not  — 
stepped  into  the  role  of  teacher  of  Jewish  moral  lore  to  Jews  and 
to  non- Jewish  audiences.  Both  writers  have  been  willing,  at  least, 
to  use  their  novels  and  stories  to  elicit  their  readers’  sympathies 
for  the  ethical  dilemmas  in  which  twentieth  century  individuals 
often  find  themselves.  Often,  too,  these  novelists  have  reminded 
their  readers  of  some  older  solutions  to  recurrent  dilemmas  posed 
by  the  process  of  moral  education  in  Judaism. 


5 Irving  Howe,  World  of  Our  Fathers  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  Jovan- 
ovich,  1976),  pp.  595-596. 
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Religion  and  the 
Learning  Process: 


Learning  to  Live  or  Learning  to  Learn? 

CHRISTOPHER  M.  BROOKFIELD 

The  young  North  American  is  faced  with  written  examina- 
tions that  test  skills  very  far  removed  from  the  actual  experi- 
ence he  will  have  in  real  life.  He  writes;  he  does  not  act.  He 
solves  familiar  theoretical  problems;  he  does  not  apply  what 
he  knows  in  strange  but  real  situations.  He  is  under  direction 
in  a protected  environment  to  the  end;  he  does  not  go  out 
into  the  world  to  demonstrate  that  he  is  prepared  to  survive 
in,  and  contribute  to,  our  society.  His  preparation  is  primarily 
for  the  mastery  of  content  and  skills  in  the  disciplines  and  has 
little  to  do  with  reaching  maturity,  achieving  adulthood,  or 
developing  fully  as  a person. 

— Maurice  Gibbons,  “Walkabout,”  Phi  Delta  Kappan, 
May,  1974,  p.  597. 


Not  only  will  today’s  curriculum  not  serve  for  the  21st 
century,  it  does  not  now  serve  the  educational  needs  of  the  20th 
century.  The  educational  orientation  of  many  secondary  schools 
— including  the  finest  this  country  has  to  offer  — seems  to  produce 
what  Douglas  Heath  refers  to  as  academic  knowledgeabiltiy  rather 
than  educability.  The  success  of  such  schools  is  frequently  meas- 
ured in  quantitative  terms:  the  number  of  students  admitted  to 
this  or  that  particular  college,  the  level  of  SSAT  or  CEEB  scores, 
the  amount  of  information  that  a student  can  regurgitate  on  an 
achievement  test,  the  percentage  of  National  Merit  Scholarship 
winners  in  the  Senior  class. 
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It  seems  fitting,  if  unfortunate,  that  our  term  for  how  we  come 
to  know,  epistemology,  comes  from  a Greek  word  referring  to 
detached  scientific  knowledge,  knowledge  which  is  primarily  cog- 
nitive and  analytic.  Our  exclusively  Western  mind-set  still  seems 
to  assume  that  the  structure  of  the  mind  and  the  structure  of  the 
universe  are  similar;  that,  at  base,  existence  is  ordered,  even  rational; 
that  scientific  observation  and  analytic  reasoning  are  the  proper 
tools  with  which  to  probe  its  mysteries,  evidence  and  experience 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Although  we  are  becoming  more 
aware  that  two-thirds  of  the  world  has  different  origins  and 
assumptions,  we  have  not  significantly  altered  our  curriculum  and 
our  approach  to  education  in  response  to  that  awareness. 

There  is  too  much  truth  in  the  old  saying,  “Trying  to  move 
a faculty  to  change  its  curriculum  is  more  difficult  than  attempting 
to  move  a graveyard.”  That  this  adage  is  so  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  clay  of  academia  suggests  the  gravity  of  the  task  for  the  edu- 
cator who  opts  for  change.  It  suggests  that  what  many  educational 
institutions  need  is  not  radical  surgery  but  an  autopsy.  The  life- 
sustaining  blood  of  education  is  the  freedom  not  to  be  chained  to 
curricular  ghosts  of  the  past  and  the  willingness  to  deal  responsibly 
with  life  issues  which  will  nourish  the  whole  person,  not  just  pass 
on  a predigested  eighteen-year-old  to  the  bowels  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Clearly,  independent  schools  are  free  to  address  the  religious 
issues  of  life,  what  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  individual  as  a 
person  in  the  educational  process,  without  giving  in  to  pressures 
for  political  or  governmental  conformity.  Beyond  that,  it  seems  to 
me,  these  schools  are  further  obligated  to  nourish  the  spiritual  lives 
of  their  students  and  to  nurture  moral  values  in  the  process  as  well. 
For  education  to  be  relevant,  it  must  confront  the  timely  ques- 
tions related  to  the  problems  we  are  faced  with  in  today’s  world, 
but  it  must  not  ignore  the  timeless  questions  located  at  the  heart 
of  our  cultural  tradition.  Where  the  two  spheres  intersect  in  the 
curriculum  is  in  fostering  inquiry  into  the  perpetual  and  personal 
problem,  “What,  if  anything,  is  worth  dying  for?” 

Of  course  one  cannot  really  teach  a course  like  “Compassion, 
Humility,  Trust,  and  Forgiveness  — ioi,”  any  more  than  one  can 
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adequately  define  the  Reality  beyond  reality  in  the  thought  of 
Plato  or  Tillich.  But  perhaps  one  can  find  a way  to  demonstrate 
through  our  teaching,  living,  working,  playing  together  that  a life 
marked  by  compassion  is  more  than  academically  interesting;  that 
what  is  of  inestimable  value  is  to  have  what  a friend  once  described 
as  “that  sometimes  fatal  capacity  for  feeling  what  it  is  like  to  live 
inside  another’s  skin  and  for  knowing  that  there  can  never  really 
be  peace  and  joy  for  any  until  there  is  peace  and  joy  finally  for  all.” 

Curriculum  Consciousness 

Specifically,  just  what  is  the  matter  with  what  we  are  doing  in 
much  of  secondary  education  (as  opposed  to  what  we  aren’t  doing 
enough  of)?  Several  classroom  attitudes  and  instructional  methods 
that  seem  counterproductive  to  me  may  be  worth  noting. 

First  of  all  is  a lack  of  literacy  which  we  can  continue  to  tolerate 
only  at  the  cost  of  the  ability  to  communicate  among  ourselves 
within  our  own  culture,  let  alone  with  other  peoples  among  foreign 
nations.  The  problem  is  two-fold.  We  largely  ignore  the  literature 
and  history  of  the  past  in  favor  of  what  is  more  current,  cutting 
us  off  from  our  cultural  roots  and  traditions;  and,  educational  TV 
notwithstanding,  we  are  confronted  with  a loss  of  reading  and 
reading  ability  among  our  students  at  every  level  in  our  schools. 
(This  is  not  a plug  for  the  “back-to-basics”  movement  which  has 
somehow  got  itself  associated  with  state  minimum  proficiency 
requirements.) 

Second,  traditional  academic  departmentalization  results  in  the 
educational  compartmentalization  of  our  students.  Without  being 
aware  of  it,  students  come  to  think  that  learning  is  organized 
according  to  the  configuration  of  subjects  taught  in  our  schools. 
That  good  written  English  is  demanded  in  physics  labs  and  in 
history  courses  as  well  as  in  English  classes  surprises  students;  that 
logical  argumentation  and  proof  are  as  necessary  in  the  study  of 
religion  as  in  mathematics  seems  unreasonable.  Equally  distressing: 
the  idea  that  learning  is  interdisciplinary  is  sometimes  as  difficult 
for  teachers  to  understand  as  for  their  students.  I am  not  suggesting 
that  “core”  education  is  the  solution.  I am  insisting  that  the  myopia 
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of  subject  areas,  encouraged  in  our  teachers  by  higher  education 
and  graduate  schools,  does  not  foster  an  integrated  education  at 
any  level. 

Third,  emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of  technical  competence, 
combined  with  a lack  of  imaginative  thinking  about  ways  to  com- 
municate basic  skills,  leads  to  the  collection  of  information  and  the 
cultivation  of  manipulative  techniques  for  “getting  ahead”  as  a 
substitute  for  education.  Is  that  what  secondary  schools  should  be 
preparing  their  students  for? 

Fourth,  we  ought  to  reexamine  the  environment  in  the  school 
and  classroom,  the  method  along  with  the  content.  The  pressure 
to  succeed,  to  “produce”  (in  some  cases,  in  the  “stand  and  deliver” 
manner),  can  easily  lead  to  a corresponding  dehumanization  in 
the  educational  process.  Individual  needs  in  learning  become  over- 
ridden in  the  tyranny  of  adding  up  course  credits  and  require- 
ments for  graduation. 

Finally,  we  are  handicapped  by  a skewed  educational  perspec- 
tive. We  need  a more  universal  vision,  on  the  personal  as  well  as 
national  level,  so  that  we  may  become  liberated  from  our  isolation 
in  a Western  box  of  thought  and  custom.  Correspondingly,  we 
need  to  recognize  that  the  most  serious  human  problems  we  now 
face  are  global;  they  are  no  longer  “I”  problems,  but  “we”  prob- 
lems which  cannot  be  solved  by  an  individual-oriented  education. 
Such  vision  is,  to  me,  more  theological  or  religious  than  academic 
in  nature. 

The  Relation  of  Knowing  and  Being 

The  curriculum  of  a school  assumes  more  than  an  institution’s 
theory  of  knowledge;  it  presupposes  a theology  as  well.  Any 
assumption  we  make  about  the  learning  process  and  what  is  worth 
knowing  also  assumes  a view  of  the  nature  of  man  and  existence. 
At  that  point,  it  seems  to  me,  theology  — used  in  its  broadest  sense 
— becomes  inseparable  from  epistemology,  and  religion  and  educa- 
tion are  irrevocably  interrelated. 

If  religion  may  be  taken  to  refer  to  what  concerns  us  intimately 
and  ultimately  in  our  lives,  to  what  we  would  be  willing  to  give 
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our  life  to  and  for,  then  it  goes  without  saying  that  schools  can- 
not afford  to  be  unconcerned  with  religion.  Furthermore,  if  we 
choose  to  call  ourselves  educators,  we  have  chosen  to  become 
involved  in  the  religious  dimension  of  education,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  even  whether  we  know  it  or  not.  This  refers  not  only 
to  schools  which  may  be  committed  to  an  ideal  of  education  which 
is  intentionally  religious  — parochial  and  private  institutions;  I am 
convinced  that  the  goals  of  all  education  are  essentially  religious. 

To  be  fair,  one  must  distinguish  the  teaching  of  Religion  as  a 
subject  (what  some  Supreme  Court  judges  have  referred  to  as 
teaching  about  religion)  from  the  broader  educational  aim  of 
attempting  to  deal  with  what  is  most  essential  to  students’  personal 
growth  and  development  in  the  educational  process,  a “subject” 
we  all  teach  regardless  of  what  discipline  we  happen  to  be  trained 
in.  Doubtless,  some  will  say  that  what  I am  talking  about,  but 
refusing  to  call  by  its  right  name,  is  “affective  education”  or  else 
Heath’s  idea  of  a “humane  school.”  Perhaps  it  will  be  argued  that 
I am  not  speaking  about  educational  theory  at  all  but  preaching 
a sermon,  exhorting  you  through  some  unspoken  text  to  the  task 
of  linking  goodness  and  knowledge  as  the  true  calling  of  second- 
ary education.  Call  it  what  you  will,  while  an  institution  may 
choose  whether  or  not  to  include  Religion  among  the  disciplines 
in  its  curriculum,  any  academic  program  which  aims  at  more  than 
merely  training  of  the  mind  cannot  avoid  addressing  the  religious 
dimension  of  education.  What  we  have  decided  is  worth  teaching 
determines  our  vision  of  what  we  hope  our  students  will  become. 

If  we  maintain  that,  as  Robert  Penn  Warren  has  put  it,  the  end 
of  man  is  to  know,  and  are  not  willing  to  ask,  “What  is  worth 
knowing  and  how  are  we  to  go  about  it?”  we  are  struck  with 
the  19th  century  notion  of  education  which  affirmed  the  Socratic 
maxim  “Knowledge  is  virtue.”  Knowledge,  then,  was  seen  as  an 
end  in  itself  (for  the  privileged  few);  and  the  corresponding 
Hegelian  world-view  presumed  the  possibility  of  a unified  view 
of  the  world  and  the  common  experience  of  truth.  I doubt  whether 
the  realities  of  the  20th  century  will  permit  us  to  attest  to  that 
vision  today.  Certainly  the  art,  drama  and  literature  of  our  time 
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paint  a very  different  picture  of  life,  not  to  mention  the  portrait 
reflected  in  psychology,  sociology,  politics  and  the  mass  media. 

Aims  of  Education 

Perhaps  here  I ought  again  to  try  to  be  specific  and  set  forth 
what  I believe  should  be  some  of  the  present-day  goals  of  educa- 
tion, since  I have  already  presumed  to  say  what  I think  has  been 
the  matter  with  the  direction  of  curriculum  which  we  have  largely 
inherited  from  the  19th  century.  None  of  the  following  observa- 
tions is  revolutionary,  except  in  relation  to  what  is  presumed  in 
current  curricula  of  secondary  schools. 

First,  since  it  is  clear  that  education  is  a continuous  process  that 
takes  place  in  locations  other  than  the  classroom,  we  must  accept 
that  it  is  a lifelong,  not  an  adolescent,  endeavor.  Therefore,  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  areas  of  inquiry  which  do  not  strictly  fit 
the  traditional  division  of  academic  classroom  disciplines. 

Second,  education  demands  more  than  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge and  involves  more  than  simply  the  collection  and  evaluation 
of  quantifiable  material.  Ideally,  it  requires  an  integration  of  mind, 
body  and  emotions.  It  ought  to  foster  students’  personal  growth, 
even  a sense  of  joy  in  the  learning  process,  as  well  as  academic 
achievement  and  intellectual  accomplishment.  When  we  are  made 
to  feel  unworthy,  when  we  do  not  sense  that  we  are  loved,  we 
cannot  function  properly  as  persons,  quite  apart  from  whether  we 
can  “produce”  in  the  course  of  our  schooling. 

Third,  on  the  secondary  level,  we  should  be  concerned  far  more 
with  “educability”  than  with  “education.”  In  the  process  of  acquir- 
ing a useful  body  of  knowledge,  it  is  most  important  that  students 
be  taught  skills  necessary  for  further  education  so  that  they  can 
begin  to  learn  how  to  educate  themselves.  I am  tempted  to  say 
with  Edward  McCrady  that  “The  only  thing  a teacher  can  really 
pass  on,  besides  how  to  read  and  communicate,  is  infectious  en- 
thusiasm for  his  subject.”  The  task  is  how  to  get  students  to  think 
imaginatively,  not  how  to  develop  technical  competence  which 
will  make  them  saleable  in  society. 

Fourth,  one  responsibility  that  secondary  education  can  ignore 
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only  at  peril  to  us  all  is  the  need  to  educate  one  another  to  live 
humanely,  sensitive  to  the  values  and  traditions  of  our  own  cultural 
heritage  but  aware  of  and  receptive  to  problems  that  beset  the 
whole  human  community.  As  Arthur  Chitty  has  put  it: 

Peace.  Poverty.  Pollution  of  the  planet.  The  urban  blight.  Popu- 
lation explosion.  Inequality  as  manifested  in  Racism.  Disciplined 
consumption.  These  are  “we”  problems,  not  “I”  problems.  They 
are  human  rather  than  technical,  societal  rather  than  individual. 

Devotion  to  communicating  what  is  distinctively  human  ought  to 
be  the  first  priority  of  any  subject. 

Fifth,  we  have  long  given  almost  exclusive  priority  to  some 
subjects  in  the  curriculum  by  requiring  courses  in  certain  areas 
while  ignoring  or  tolerating  courses  in  other  disciplines.  Perhaps 
that  is  because  faculty  are  in  clear  agreement  that  some  subjects 
are  more  valuable  than  others,  or  that  particular  subjects  have 
higher  standards  and  are  more  rigorous  and  demanding  than  others. 
Visiting  a variety  of  classes  is  the  surest  way  to  be  convinced  that 
what  constitutes  rigor  varies  according  to  the  differing  goals  and 
subject  matter  of  different  disciplines  and  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  individual  teacher  rather  than  on  the  particular  subject.  As 
to  the  question  of  what  should  be  required  in  the  curriculum,  we 
must  begin  by  being  aware  that  most  colleges  have  virtually  elim- 
inated all  requirements  for  admission  and  are  in  disagreement  as  to 
what  they  should  require  for  graduation.  The  fact  is  that  colleges 
have  come  to  stress  the  quality  of  learning  that  takes  place  in 
secondary  school  courses  rather  than  the  number  of  credits  taken 
in  any  particular  subject. 

A last  observation  dealing  with  the  aims  of  education,  which 
can  affect  the  quality  of  what  goes  on  in  and  out  of  the  classroom, 
deals  with  student  motivation.  While  I have  found  little  firm  data 
confirming  the  productivity  of  choice  in  an  educational  program, 
teachers  say  with  some  frequency  that  students  tend  to  perform 
higher  in  courses  they  have  elected.  Unguided  choice  will  not 
always  insure  breadth  in  a student’s  program;  that  is  where  teachers 
and  parents  can  be  helpful  in  giving  guidance.  But  students  are 
better  motivated  when  they  have  a personal  stake  in  their  educa- 
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tional  fate.  Learning  is  enhanced  when  a student  helps  shape  his 
own  educational  direction. 

What  Is  Worth  Knowing ? 

If,  as  I have  insisted,  the  goals  of  education  can  be  said  to  be 
essentially  religious,  in  searching  to  develop  a curriculum  that  will 
meet  the  needs  just  outlined,  what  place  should  the  subject  of 
Religion  itself  have?  I would  have  to  say  that  responsible  teaching 
about  religion  is  more  than  ever  important  since,  in  an  increasingly 
pluralistic  society,  understanding  of  the  diversity  as  well  as  the 
depth  of  human  values  and  convictions  is  indispensable  if  we  would 
seek  to  communicate  between  generations  and  across  continents. 
However,  whether  one  teaches  in  an  independent  or  in  a public 
system  of  education,  one  must  be  careful  about  “teaching  for  con- 
version,” using  the  teaching  of  Religion  as  a means  of  producing 
commitment  to  the  dogma  of  a specific  religion  in  the  name  of 
education.  That  would  call  into  question  the  integrity  of  Religion 
as  a legitimate  academic  discipline. 

On  the  other  hand  — and  this  is  where  all  of  us  are  involved 
regardless  of  the  specific  discipline  we  teach  — if  the  school  com- 
munity itself  wishes  to  stand  for  specific  values,  a particular 
religious  posture,  even  a sectarian  vision  of  the  truth,  it  should 
feel  free  to  do  so.  Indeed,  it  could  be  argued  that  in  order  to  be 
true  to  its  reason  for  being,  an  institution  must  stand  for  the 
inducting  type  of  education  that  initiates  students  into  the  life  of 
the  symbols  and  traditions  upon  which  the  school  was  founded  and 
which  promote  its  continuing  vitality. 

However,  beyond  the  narrower  distinctions  we  make  betwen 
whatever  formal  religion  we  may  encourage  in  our  schools  — 
worship,  prayer,  doctrine  — and  the  study  of  religion  in  the  curric- 
ulum as  a phenomenological,  descriptive,  logical,  humanitarian 
inquiry,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  wider  religious  dimension  of 
education.  Beyond  parochial  distinctions  religion  should  be  under- 
stood as  a life  orientation  which  is  concerned  with  what  a person 
cares  about  most,  with  what  lies  at  the  heart  of  man’s  struggle  to 
be  human  rather  than  inhuman.  Religion  so  understood  is  the  sub- 
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ject  matter  of  all  great  literature  and  the  vitality  of  history;  it  is 
crucial  in  national  and  international  as  well  as  interpersonal  rela- 
tions. If  religion  deals  with  the  questions  of  meaning,  purpose  and 
value  that  we  dare  to  raise  with  one  another,  then  we  are  all  — 
students  and  teachers  alike  — hopelessly  religious.  And  the  most 
profound  questions  that  we  hope  education  will  engage  us  in  are 
essentially  religious. 

Increasingly,  whether  one  teaches  Religion  or  Science  or  Art, 
the  teacher  is  being  asked  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  students 
to  raise  questions  about  their  world  and  what  they  take  seriously. 
If  an  academic  institution  hopes  to  encourage  educability  in  its 
efforts  to  educate,  it  must  be  willing  to  deal  with  personal  as  well 
as  academic  concerns.  It  must  constantly  confront  the  uncomfort- 
able questions  which  are  easier  to  raise  than  to  answer  and  which 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  academic  solutions:  “What  kind  of 
person  would  I most  like  to  be?”  “What  in  education  is  important 
to  know  and  be  concerned  about?”  “For  what  or  whom  should 
one  be  prepared  to  accept  pain  and  defeat?”  “What  am  I,  finally, 
willing  to  make  my  peace  with?” 

Religion  and  the  Learning  Process 

For  some  time,  educators  have  been  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
integrating  the  cognitive  elements  of  adolescents’  education  in  the 
classroom  with  the  rest  of  their  experience:  their  minds  are  farther 
ahead  than  their  social  and  emotional  development.  We  have 
arrived  at  many  unsuccessful  solutions  to  the  problem  and  few 
constructive  conclusions.  Unfortunately,  the  issue  often  gets  posed 
as  a dichotomy  which  keeps  us  from  working  together.  It  has 
been  argued  that  there  are  courses  which  involve  intellectual  pur- 
suits, which  are  concerned  with  academic  excellence,  and  then 
there  are  courses  that  help  young  people  grow  up.  It  seems  crucial 
to  reiterate  that  being  sensitive  to  the  particular  needs  of  students 
as  they  develop  does  not  mean  that  we  must  abandon  intellectual 
rigor;  compassion  need  not  compromise  excellence. 

Emphasis  on  academic  achievement  and  intellectual  toughness 
has  too  long  overshadowed  other  developmental  tasks  appropriate 
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to  adolescents.  The  venerable  tradition  of  emphasizing  work  com- 
pleted, tasks  performed,  short-range  goals  reached  may  have 
created  the  cliche  that  we  all  would  disclaim:  that  the  classroom 
is  the  place  where  human  sensibilities  and  feelings  are  ignored. 
Whoever  we  are  and  whatever  we  teach,  ultimately  the  educational 
experience  for  students  is  as  much  relational  as  propositional,  and 
probably  more  inspirational  than  academic. 

If,  as  Michael  Novak  and  others  have  suggested,  the  student  in 
his  educational  pilgrimage  is  shaping  what  a novelist  would  call 
his  own  story,  then  we  have  got  to  find  a means  of  helping  him 
discover  what  his  own  story  is  that  he  is  living  out  along  the  way. 
Education  is  the  process  of  self-appropriation  as  well  as  an  awaken- 
ing to  an  appreciation  of  others.  If  so,  then  emphasis  on  the  search 
for  personal  wholeness  among  the  young,  when  properly  disci- 
plined, does  not  get  in  the  way  of  the  learning  process;  rather,  it 
can  facilitate  that  process  by  overcoming  the  barriers  which  isolate 
and  frustrate  the  student  in  search  of  academic  achievement.  The 
task  of  education  becomes  religious  not  because  we  may  use  so- 
called  religious  language  but  because  of  the  nature  and  depth  of 
the  demands  that  this  corporate  process  makes  upon  us. 

If  we  cannot  find  a way  to  probe  the  religious  dimension  of 
literature;  the  role  of  religion  in  history  and  politics,  in  art  and 
music;  the  importance  of  religious  self-consciousness  in  adolescent 
growth  and  development  (including  sexuality)  — then  we  are  not 
dealing  with  the  main  concerns  of  life,  let  alone  of  students. 
Beyond  that,  I would  be  willing  to  argue  that  religion  has  some 
advantages  as  a starting  point  for  an  understanding  of  the  world, 
as  against  other  institutionalized  perspectives  that  have  served  as 
cornerstones  in  the  scientific,  rational  curricula  of  many  schools. 

Religion  takes  seriously  the  disorder  and  irrationality  which 
characterize  our  experience  of  life,  recognizing  the  reality  of  sep- 
aration, brokenness  and  malignancy  which  characterize  the  nature 
of  our  world.  Accepting  a sinful  human  condition  as  the  given 
and  as  a beginning  for  any  theory  of  knowledge,  religion  also  takes 
seriously  the  responsibility  for  moral  judgment  and  healing.  A 
framework  which  helps  us  recognize  that  we  are  limited,  that  we 
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are  not  omnipotent,  frees  us  to  accept  that  where  we  have  fallen 
short  and  found  ourselves  in  unlikeness  from  our  fellow  man, 
precisely  there  is  where  we  can  make  our  unique  contribution  to- 
ward building  up  the  human  community. 

The  religious  dimension  of  education  reveals  to  us  a deeper  truth 
than  any  objective  science  can  manifest  — the  truth  that  if  the 
end  of  man  is  to  know,  it  is  also  to  be  known;  that  to  speak  the 
healing  word  is  also  to  be  healed;  that  the  knowledge  we  are  finally 
seeking  is  the  knowledge  of  someone  or  something  we  would  be 
willing  to  die  for.  Education  toward  that  vision  of  life  is  still  ahead 
of  us. 


MARK  KREBS 


PERSEPHONE 


Gleam  of  marble  hem 
at  the  far  edge  of  waking, 

not  the  golden  masked 
truth-telling  mouth 
sifting  dust  in  a museum 

but  a susurrus  in  grass,  a mirror 
of  rainwater  puddling  the  plowed  furrow 
with  branches, 
sky: 

Think 

of  the  dead  skull  with  fragments  of  hair 

and  how  her  hands,  petals 

opened  to  let  go, 

her  life 

opened 

and  the  black  horse 
plunged  into  earth 

between  the  roots  of  pomegranate  trees 
growing  downward 
into  the  dark  house. 


— Erika  Mumford 
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The  Naturally  Integrated  World 
oj Jewish  Education 


DANIEL  J.  MARGOLIS 

A View  of  Jewish  Education  from  the  Tradition 

In  words  basically  unchanged  in  over  two  thousand 
years,  a Jew  each  day  summarizes  a traditional  philosophy  of 
Jewish  education.  The  prayer  begins  and  ends  with  the  word 
Ahavah  — love  — one  of  the  elemental  aspects  of  God’s  relation- 
ship to  His  people  Israel.  The  b'rit  — covenant  — between  man 
and  God  obligates  not  only  man’s  trust  in  His  creator  but  also 
God’s  willingness  to  teach  man  Hukay  Hayyim  — laws  of  life.  In 
the  Ahavah  Rabbah  prayer  we  once  again  ask  that  God  “grace” 
us  by  teaching  us.  But  do  we  seek  to  learn  a specific  body  of 
knowledge?  No.  We  ask  that  we  learn  b’libenu  — in  our  hearts. 
We  ask  to  learn  how.  How  to  understand,  to  comprehend,  to 
hear,  to  learn;  and  to  teach,  to  perform,  to  do  and  to  sustain  all 
the  words  — the  stuff  — of  T 6>r^Z?-Study. 

Eight  remarkable  infinitives,  each  an  educational  treatise  of  its 
own,  each  one  paired  with  an  associative  act.  To  the  mind  of  the 
Judaically/Hebraically  literate  the  original  Hebrew  words  conjure 
up  histories,  traditions,  values,  laws,  promises,  dreams,  deeds,  and 
yet  more  words.  Yet  the  eight  words  themselves  form  a set  of 
complex  educational  designs.  Taken  in  order,  the  words  imply  a 
reasonable  pedagogical  methodology;  taken  in  parallel  pairs  (to 
understand  and  to  teach,  first  and  fourth,  second  and  fifth,  etc.) 
they  hint  at  teacher  training  methods,  and  so  forth.  I have  always 
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been  struck  by  the  transition  from  a passive  to  an  active  posture. 
The  educative  process  does  not  begin  nor  end  with  “learning.” 
“Teaching”  is  not  the  final  goal  of  those  who  teach.  What  I 
know,  what  and  how  I seek  to  know  must  sustain  me,  and  with 
it  I must  seek  to  sustain  others  and  our  past,  present,  future. 
What  I “take  in”  I must  in  some  way  rework,  give  out,  or  act 
upon!  Each  interpretive  approach  points  to  the  ideal  of  the  whole 
phrase  within  its  context  of  ahavah:  the  integrative  potentialities 
of  each  student  involved  in  a Jewish  education. 

The  integration  of  knowledge  and  action  in  commitment  has 
been  the  traditional  covenant  of  Jewish  education.  The  education 
of  Jews  in  Judaism  can  never  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  “attempt- 
ing to  deal  with  what  is  most  essential  to  students’  personal 
growth  and  development,”  as  Christopher  Brookfield  evangeli- 
cally and  somewhat  pantheistically  calls  the  “theology  of  the 
school.”  Judaism  does  not  see  Jewish  values  in  every  integer,  nor 
is  every  pencil  stroke  inherently  Jewish.  “Learning”  and  “know- 
ing” are  Jewish  values,  but  our  Western  world  today  simply 
won’t  allow  two  thousand  year  old  texts  to  be  “most  essential” 
in  a student’s  life,  particularly  an  adolescent’s.  Yet,  they  are  crucial 
to  the  Jew’s  life  and  central  in  his  educative  process. 

In  fact, 

The  basic  character  of  Western  education  is  its  subordination  to 
its  social  and  cultural  environment  . . . | while]  for  the  Jewish 
educators  society  was  subordinate  to  the  educational  system,  not 
its  cause.  ...  To  be  sure,  the  rabbi’s  concept  was  somewhat 
utopian,  and  perhaps  never  was  fully  realized.  . . . They  aimed 
not  simply  to  prepare  the  young  to  successfully  join  the  ranks 
of  their  elders,  but  to  create  an  ideal  society  conducted  accord- 
ing to  absolute  theological  and  moral  principles.  By  educating 
the  young  the  sages  hoped  to  raise  the  entire  nation  to  the  ideal 
heights  of  a utopian  dream.1 

That  the  ideal  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  reached  is  not  the  point. 
For  Jewish  education,  the  ideal  has  been  the  criterion  against 
which  all  achievement  is  measured. 

1 Haim  Z.  Dimitrovsky,  ed.,  Exploring  the  Talmud , Volume  /;  Education. 

New  York:  Ktav  Publishing  House,  Inc.,  1976.  pp.  xiii-xiv. 
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Jewish  Education  and  American  Society 

In  America,  it  is  true,  Jewish  educators  have  in  some  ways 
succumbed  to  our  social  and  cultural  environment.  Initially  we 
succumbed  for  self-serving  reasons  as  well  as  because  we  believed, 
no,  wanted  to  believe,  in  the  dream  of  cultural  pluralism,  the  melt- 
ing pot.  Lately,  when  we  have  succumbed,  it  has  been  because  we 
have  not  been  able  to  overcome  the  pervasiveness  of  America’s 
drive  towards  homogeneity. 

The  drive  for  homogeneity  has  forced  the  mainstream  religious 
groups  to  adopt  America’s  cultural  trappings,  “spiritual  values” 
or  “democratic  ideals,”  as  if  they  were  their  own.  The  major 
religious  and  ethnic  groups  in  America  coexist  in  the  society  at 
large  precisely  because  they  support  and  promote  the  general 
American  values  and  not  because  of  the  intrinsic  and  distinct  con- 
tributions which  they  might  make  to  the  society.  Principles  of 
efficiency  and  equality  have  caused  simultaneously  both  the  most 
common  and  the  most  useful  social  designs  and  objectives  to 
dominate  the  general  educational  system  in  America.  These 
objectives  are  politically  self-serving  and,  as  such,  secular  in  sub- 
stance and  secularistic  in  their  effect  upon  other  social  compo- 
nents. Both  the  organized  Jewish  community  and  individual  Jews 
have  felt  the  need,  at  various  times,  to  adjust  and  conform  to  the 
society  at  large  for  perfectly,  understandable  reasons  of  self- 
preservation.  Consciously  or  not,  Jews  and  Jewish  institutions 
borrowed  from  and  imitated  the  secular  society  in  both  content 
and  form,  in  order  to  belong  to  the  American  “dream”  while 
remaining  identifiably  but  unobtrusively  Jewish. 

The  process  has  been  a natural  and  understandable  one,  but  it 
has  resulted  in  a blind  obeisance  to  secular  visions,  principles  and 
methods  in  many  forms  of  American  Jewish  life,  particularly  in 
Jewish  education.  For  that  reason,  Jewish  educators  today  cannot 
accept  so  inclusivist  a view  of  religion  as  Brookfield  describes. 
For,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  sought  to  belong  to  the 
“dream,”  Jewish  educators  have  been  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  designing  the  means  through  which  most  young  Jews 
will  develop  their  Jewish  identity,  becoming  more  mature  as  Jews 
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intellectually  and  emotionally.  The  American  dream  and  the 
Jewish  responsibility  simply  will  not  mix.  Those  Jewish  educators 
who  have  tried  to  mix  the  secular  and  the  Jewish  have  failed. 
Those  who  have  felt  compelled  to  draw  almost  solely  from  the 
overwhelming  secular  aspects  of  the  American  culture  in  their 
attempts  at  designing  theories  and  systems  for  Jewish  religious 
education  have  also  failed. 

Jewish  Education  and  Religio-Moral  Education 

The  struggle  of  Jewish  educators  in  America  today  is  much 
like  the  struggle  between  the  religious  context  for  adolescent  edu- 
cation which  Brookfield  promotes  and  “other  institutionalized 
perspectives  that  have  served  as  cornerstones  in  the  scientific, 
rational  curricula”  which  Brookfield  criticizes.  Jewish  educators 
understand  fully  that  a Jewish  education  may  be  perceived  — right 
or  not  — as  having  limited  value  to  a Jew  as  American.  Yet  we 
know  it  is  of  crucial  importance  to  him  for  his  intellectual,  ethical, 
esthetic,  psychological  and  communal  development.  All  the  forms 
we  have  come  to  use,  however,  for  Jewish  education  were  de- 
veloped with  the  secular  political  end  in  mind,  and  therein  lies 
the  contradiction.  The  politicized,  institutionalized  American  Jew 
is  barely  identifiable.  He  or  she  has  had  the  Jewish  uniqueness 
“schooled”  out  of  him  or  her,  much  the  way  American  ado- 
lescents have  been  quantified,  departmentalized,  objectified,  ana- 
lyzed and  rationalized  in  general  schools.  Up  to  this  point  and 
in  these  areas  in  general  we  might  agree  with  Brookfield.  How- 
ever,  our  agreement  stops  here.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
Jewish  educator  could  not  possibly  accept  Brookfield’s  charac- 
terization of  the  nature  of  our  world  as  sinful.  Judaism  does  not 
start  from  that  point,  nor  does  it  accept  a life  basis  of  disorder 
and  irrationality.  Our  covenant,  man’s  ability  to  choose  and  the 
human-Jewish  condition  of  personal  responsibility  which  lie  at 
the  heart  of  our  tradition,  all  force  the  Jewish  educator  to  reject 
any  notion  of  “a  sinful  condition  as  the  given  and  as  a beginning 
for  any  theory  of  knowledge.” 
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For  the  Jew,  it  is  precisely  because  American  religious  institu- 
tions have  functioned  for  so  long  within  the  civil  areas  (ideologi- 
cally) and  in  association  with  the  civil  authorities  (in  practice  and 
action)  and  because  we  have  acceded  to  the  process,  that  we  have 
now  come  to  feel  threatened  and  inadequate  in  our  own  educa- 
tional endeavors.  Our  system  is  in  disorder  and  disarray  because 
we  have  accepted  the  secular  sources  for  general  education,  but 
it  does  not  accept  the  validity  of  disorder.  These  two  areas  — 
the  civil  and  the  religious  — have  lost  whatever  distinctions  once 
separated  them.  Schooling  in  America  and  its  endview  of  the 
good  citizen  have  gone  hand  in  hand,  and  Brookfield  rejects  that 
dehumanizing  association,  as  we  would,  too.  But  we  must  refuse 
to  go  along  any  more.  Though  our  struggle  is  similar  to  his,  our 
starting  point  differs  from  Brookfield’s  and  our  substance  may 
differ  as  well. 

Judaism  views  the  world  differently,  albeit  in  an  ordered, 
rational  way.  Judaism,  we  have  come  to  realize,  can  no  longer 
remain  the  spiritual  handmaiden  to  the  social  and  political  proc- 
esses in  the  country,  legitimating  the  actions  and  decisions  of  the 
socio-political  leaders.  Not  only  is  there  a clear  system  of  ethical 
and  norm-guided  practical  behavior  inherent  in  Judaism,  but  there 
is  also  a clear  set  of  symbols,  myths  and  other  cultural  and 
traditional  forms  within  the  religion,  to  serve  as  the  source  for  a 
new  emerging  Jewish  religious  culture  and  the  educational  process 
to  carry  and  transmit  it.  Judaism  provides  detailed  instructions  for 
ordering  a person’s  daily  life,  his  yearly  calendar  and  the  entire 
human  life  cycle;  esthetic  symbols  for  the  home  and  family;  physi- 
cal symbols  derived  from  and  referring  to  historical  events  for 
communal  satisfaction  and  continuity;  and  conceptual  issues  of 
profound  intellectual  difficulty  and  challenge.  In  fact,  because  it 
itself  is  rooted  in  clear  principles,  Judaism  can  provide  an  entry 
into  the  reorientation  that  certain  segments  and  aspects  of  the 
American  Jewish  community  are  seeking  — their  search  for  roots, 
for  a sense  of  biography,  for  identity.2 

- These  and  other  points  are  treated  in  greater  depth  in  my  dissertation,  “Cov- 
enant: A Religious  Entry  into  Curricular  Design  for  Jewish  Education  in 
America.”  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1975  (un- 
published). 
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The  “Roots”  of  Religio-Moral  Education 

Here,  then,  is  our  connection  with  the  world  of  the  adolescent: 
the  search  for  roots,  for  biography.  According  to  Schwab,3  Jews 
and,  by  extension,  Jewish  educators,  ought  to  be  able  to  develop 
an  adequate  education  for  our  time  to  take  into  account  the  three- 
fold “failure  of  roots”  in  modern  American  society.  American 
children  who  lack  a sense  of  lineage , who  cannot  feel  that  they 
are  heirs  to  the  history  of  a people,  are  cut  off  in  time  from  a 
past,  tested  and  demonstrably  durable.  American  children,  Schwab 
says,  have  also  been  deprived  of  a sense  of  peerage ; “they  have  no 
sense  of  membership  with  a group  of  like-aged  individuals  who 
share  their  inherited  code  and  pattern  of  values  and  actions.”4 
This  kind  of  root  failure  places  these  children  alone  in  space, 
unable  to  create  a viable  life-style  through  borrowing  from  and 
imitating  the  best  of  their  peers. 

Finally,  these  adolescents  are  unable  to  borrow  from  or  imi- 
tate adults  who  might  serve  as  accessible  models.  The  linkage  root 
is  absent;  there  is  no  sharing,  no  commonality  which  bridges  gen- 
erations. Schwab  concludes  that 

A signal  service  might  well  be  done  by  any  group  which 
thoroughly  and  thoughtfully  established  a school  curriculum 
which  successfully  supplied  these  needs.  . . . Judaism  ...  is  con- 
spicuously marked  by  an  existing  lineage  and  tradition  of  linkage 
in  the  senses  implied  above.  Judaism  is  further  marked  by  a 
history  in  which  this  lineage  and  linkage  have  been  kept  flexible 
and  adapted  to  changing  times,  places  and  conditions.5 

Schwab  goes  on  to  suggest  practical  implementary  extensions, 
but  his  emphasis,  and  Judaism’s  emphasis  as  well,  is  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual’s  capacity  for  rational  thought,  de- 
cision-making and  rational  action.  Indeed,  there  is  no  question  in 
Judaism  of  a merger  of  “Religion”  and  “Morality,”  because  the 


3 Joseph  J.  Schwab,  “The  Religiously  Oriented  School  in  the  United  States:  A 
Memorandum  on  Policy.”  Conservative  Judaism  XVIII,  Number  3 (Spring, 
1964),  pp.  1-14. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  7 

5 Ibid. 
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two  are  always  and  inexorably  fused.  They  are  fused  the  same 
way  that  Jewish  education  is  neither  cognitive  nor  affective  alone 
but  is  the  structured  preparation  for  leading  the  thoughtful  Jewish 
life,  by  nature  a moral  life.  The  centrality  of  the  disciplines  of 
the  Jewish  tradition  — and  the  general  intellectual  quest  is  held 
in  equal  regard  — has  always  been  maintained  by  Jewish  educators 
along  with  the  highest  regard  for  human  integrity,  individuality 
and  personal  development.  We  are  not  saying  that  our  concern 
for  moral  or  character  development  comes  from  typical  group 
work  experiences  as  adjuncts  to  curriculum  in  or  out  of  class- 
rooms. We  recognize  that  by  and  large  this  kind  of  activity  deals 
with  the  group  rather  than  the  person-in-group. 

One  merely  opens  curriculum  texts  at  random  to  encounter  the 
considerable  attention  to  group  work,  ‘citizenship  skills,’  comun- 
ity  problems,  human  relations,  values  based  on  the  norm,  deter- 
minism in  advisement.  One  does  not  usually  find  similar  pre- 
occupation with  the  person-in-the-group,  the  person-as-a-citizen 
shaping  his  own  life  by  moral  commitments,  the  person’s  respon- 
sibility for  his  own  intellectual  development,  the  person-to- 
person  relationships  of  love,  honor,  forgiveness,  and  recognition 
of  human  dignity.6 

It  is  the  question  of  commitment , even  passionate  commitment , 
with  which  we  are  dealing  here.  It  is  not  enough  that  a Jewish 
adolescent  be  committed  to  intellectual  enquiry  alone  and  exclude 
other  elements  of  his  uniqueness  — emotionality,  pride,  value 
structure  — from  the  classroom.  Especially  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Jewish  religious  school,  the  student  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  articulate  his  commitment  to  the  ideas  and  values  uncovered  in 
the  intellectual  discourse.  Personal  commitment  must  result  in 
personal,  thoughtful  action  within  community. 

Informal  activities,  when  they  are  derived  from  the  formal 
study  of  the  disciplines , must  have  a part  in  the  curriculum.  They 
are  neither  non-disciplinary  nor  “extra”  curricular.  The  disciplines 
may  form  the  foundation  of  school  curricula,  but  the  disciplines 


6 Arthur  A.  King,  Jr.  and  John  A.  Brownell,  The  Curriculum  and  the  Disci- 
plines of  Knowledge.  New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1964,  p.  no. 
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must  involve  the  persons  of  the  environment  which  curriculum 
creates  and  in  which  it  operates.  This  includes  the  dimensions  of 
personal  commitment  and  personal  confrontation.  While  we  agree 
with  King  and  Brownell  that  “such  values  as  integrity,  self- 
control,  truthfulness,  objectivity,  and  beauty  are  exemplified  and 
practiced  in  one  or  another  form  of  disciplined  inquiry,”  we  dis- 
agree that  it  is  impossible  “to  establish  specific  programs  for 
indoctrination  in  values.”7  Jewish  life  and  Jewish  schools  are  con- 
stant exposures  to  experiences  wherein  the  person  must  commit 
himself  to  values.  Again  there  are  no  problems  of  mergers,  pas- 
sions, formal-informal  and  the  like  in  authentic  Jewish  education. 

Conclusion 

The  view  of  Jewish  education  described  in  the  infinitive  state- 
ment of  the  Ahavah  Rabbah  prayer  concerns  itself  with  the 
rational  commitment  to  emotionally  held  values;  with  the  explora- 
tion of  alternatives;  with  the  development  of  habits  and  conscious 
control;  and  with  something  akin  to  Brookfield’s  “educability” 
translated  in  Judaic  terms  as  the  ability  of  finding  a hiddush.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  educational  basis  far  different 
from  that  criticized  or  advocated  by  Brookfield.  Public  and  other 
schools  support  and  ultimately  determine  the  societal  status  quo, 
changing  little  and  challenging  even  less.  They  control  the  one 
legitimate  path  to  social  power  and  status,  preparing  students  to 
perpetuate  as  adults  social  problems  rather  than  preparing  them 
to  contemplate  or  to  generate  alternatives.  Even  though  Jewish 
schools  have  the  luxury  of  not  being  able  to  control  access  to 
societal  power,  it  is  true  that  Jewish  educational  institutions  have 
in  some  ways  imitated  this  role  of  public  schooling.  In  doing  so, 
however,  they  have  denied  crucial  aspects  of  the  tradition. 

When  imitating  socio-political  instrumentalities,  Jewish  schools 
deny  the  traditional  prophetic  role  for  their  students,  the  radical- 
ism of  rabbinic  interpretation  of  Mosaic  text,  and  the  hiddush  — 
the  new  invention  — which  has  characterized  the  Jewish  wise  man. 


7 Ibid.,  p.  12 1. 
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The  hiddush  — a new  meaning  from  old  language,  a new  analysis 
of  text,  an  innovative  approach  to  logic  and  law  and  their  resultant 
actions  — marked  its  originator  as  a truly  brilliant  Jewish  authority 
and  was  evidence  of  his  competence  and  achievement. 

Here,  then,  is  one  more  characteristic  aspect  of  the  Jewish 
tradition  and  community  which  points  to  both  the  distinctions 
and  similarities  between  the  Jewish  educational  system  — in  poten- 
tial, at  least  — and  its  secular  counterparts.  Our  substance  is  dif- 
ferent, our  starting  point  and  language  unique,  but  many  of  our 
hopes  would  seem  capable  of  being  shared  with  other  cultures. 
Without  quibbling  over  definitions  of  “authenticity,”  I would 
posit  that  the  authentically  Jewish  school  exists  for  living  and 
learning  Jewishly.  Neither  is  emphasized  over  the  other.  Jewish 
schools  work  in  theory  in  total  partnership  with  other  institutions 
of  American  Jewish  life:  synagogues,  youth  groups,  camps, 
teacher  training  programs,  university  Judaic  studies  programs, 
health,  welfare,  defense,  philanthropic,  and  cultural  agencies.  As 
such,  Jewish  schools  are,  by  nature  and  by  proposition,  committed 
to  the  ongoing  development  of  a community  of  Jews  who  live 
continuously  and  learn  continuously  things  Jewish  as  Jews. 

This  being  so,  we  cannnot  afford  the  contradiction  Brookfield 
and  other  educationists  imply  in  their  critique  of  the  “dehumaniza- 
tion of  the  schools.”  They  decry  the  lack  of  individualization 
while  they  urge  that  schools  recognize  that  “the  most  serious 
human  problems  we  now  face  are  global  . . . which  cannot  be 
solved  by  an  individual-oriented  education.”  As  Jews,  our  educa- 
tion rests  on  and  directs  itself  and  its  students  towards  the  com- 
munity of  Jews  and  our  commonality.  While  the  Jew  alone  can 
pray  the  Ahavah  Rabbah , for  him  to  fulfill  his  authentic  obliga- 
tion he  must  do  so  in  a group  of  ten  or  more.  Imagine,  if  you  will, 
the  impact  of  each  member  of  the  minyan  (the  praying  group), 
as  individuals  and  as  a group,  unanimously  declaring  that  their 
lives  cannot  be  fulfilled  until  they  understand,  comprehend,  hear, 
learn,  teach,  perform,  do  and  sustain  themselves  the  words,  the 
laws,  the  past,  the  future  and  the  actions  of  their  people.  It  is  edu- 
cation of  the  highest  order,  the  grandest  design,  the  greatest 
morality  and  the  deepest  substance. 


MARIA  IBANEZ 


REDWORM 


What  I did  was,  it  was 
before  I went  north, 
it  was  in  the  valley, 
nearer  to  the  source 
of  waters  than  to  their 
engulfment.  My  mother’s 
mother  wanted  4 rows 
of  beans,  onions,  corn  — 
we  all  wanted  those 
vanguards  of  the  season  — 
and  showing  me  the  untilled 
pasture  garden,  half  green 
with  grass,  besieged, 
she  let  me  choose  a hoe 
to  do  a plowman’s  labor. 

I carved  them  straight, 
laid  them  off  like  a 
narrow  raft 

of  cut  poplar;  and  while 
the  hills  were  coming 
yellow  in  their  trees 
I knelt  at  times 
to  strip  the  sod 
or,  with  the  redworm, 
work  through  furrows 
stone  by  stone. 

It  was  what  I did, 
it  was  prologue  and 
epilogue,  it  was  this: 
that  in  the  springtime  valley 
before  I went  north, 
by  or  near  a source 
of  water,  I loosed  the  earth. 


— Jim  Stokely 


Questions  in  Search 
of  an  Education: 


An  Intellectual  Conceit 


VINCENT  AVERY 

1 1 is  not  my  intention  in  this  article  to  comment  directly 
on  the  place  of  religion  in  American  secondary  schools.  In  the 
first  place  this  would  be  presumptuous  of  one  so  recently  arrived 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  second  place  schools  are  but  one 
agency  of  education  at  a society’s  disposal.  So  overburdened  are 
they  with  the  diverse  tasks  presently  thrust  upon  them  that  it 
might  be  preferable,  for  aught  I know,  to  relieve  all  of  them,  at 
all  levels  and  in  both  independent  and  public  domains,  of  respon- 
sibility for  education  in  this  area.  I have  preferred  to  address 
myself  to  a prior  question,  namely  the  relationship  between  re- 
ligion and  education.  In  what  follows  the  discerning  eye  will 
detect  the  influence  of  R.  S.  Peters,  Paul  Hirst,  Anthony  Kenny, 
John  (“Farmington”)  Wilson,  Paulo  Freire,  Bernard  Lonergan  and 
a long  apprenticeship  in  Roman  Catholic  theology.  It  remains, 
however,  the  personal  fantasy  of  an  instructor  in  search  of  the 
justification  and  policy  of  his  department. 

From  a Christian  standpoint  general  human  involvement  in  the 
process  of  making  human  beings  human,  of  assisting  their  growth 
to  full  personhood,  might  be  considered  to  have  three  distinct 
dimensions,  corresponding  to  the  influence  of  non-rational  forces, 
the  human  mind  and  divine  grace  upon  the  human  person.  These 
dimensions  are  more  normally  spoken  of  as  conditioning,  educa- 
tion and  evangelization.  By  “conditioning”  is  meant  any  activity 
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which  attempts  to  create  the  necessary  physical,  psychological, 
social,  political  and  economic  conditions  for  personal  growth.  By 
“education”  is  meant  all  those  activities  which  aim  at  the  develop- 
ment of  persons  by  assisting  them  to  conscious,  intentional  self- 
appropriation of  the  activities  of  mind.  “Evangelization”  is  taken 
to  refer  to  all  those  activities  having  their  origin  and  power  in 
God’s  own  act  of  redemptive  love  in  Christ,  which  are  concerned 
with  the  proclamation  of  the  “Kairos”  of  repentance  and  recon- 
ciliation and  with  the  realization  of  the  new  creation  through 
faith  and  the  sacramental  action  of  Christ  in  his  Church.  Each  of 
these  sets  of  activities  has  a function  in  the  development  of  the 
person;  each  has  its  own  category  of  methods,  its  own  internal 
logic  and  its  own  specific  aim.  Only  the  last  is  specifically  religious 
in  nature. 

What  Place  Given  to  Religion? 

Education,  then,  I take  to  be  a general  human,  non-confessional 
activity  which  aims  at  the  development  of  person  as  intentional 
through  the  agency  of  mind.  Its  aims  are  no  more  religious  than 
are  the  aims  of  science,  though  no  doubt  both  activities  may  find 
a place  without  alteration  in  a religious  scheme  of  things.  “Mind” 
I take  to  be  the  person  as  intentionally  active,  and  I conceive  of 
no  division  of  intentional  activity  between  “reason”  and  “emotion,” 
though  not  all  intentional  activity  fits  the  scientific  model  and 
not  all  feelings  are  intentional.  Education,  therefore,  engages  in- 
tentional activity  as  a means  to  personal  growth.  The  question 
is  what  place  within  it  is  to  be  given  to  religion?  In  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs,  although  I will  continue  to  speak  specifically  of 
Christianity,  I am  in  fact  concerned  (as  will  become  clear  later) 
with  a category  of  human  thought  wider  than  that  usually  under- 
stood by  the  term  “religion.” 

Among  Christians  there  is  presently  much  dissent  over  the 
exact  nature  of  education’s  role  regarding  Christianity.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Christians  consider  faith  to  be  at  the  very  center 
of  their  belief.  Faith,  however,  is  a complex  phenomenon.  Some 
prefer  to  leave  it  out  of  the  classroom  and  teach  the  doctrine 
thus:  “You  are  Christians.  You  already  have  faith,  you  already 
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believe.  This  is  what  you  believe.”  Others,  emphasizing  that  faith 
is  not  a set  of  doctrines  but  a personal  response  to  a self-revealing 
person,  preach  the  word  in  the  classroom  in  order  to  arouse  or 
sustain  the  faith-response  as  the  only  adequate  ground  for  accept- 
ing Christian  teaching  as  true.  Of  the  first  it  may  be  said  that 
while  their  activity  corresponds  more  exactly  to  the  definition  of 
education,  it  is  concerned  with  but  another  area  of  empirical 
knowledge  which  might  be  accommodated  just  as  well  under 
“cultural  studies.”  It  is  in  no  way  distinctive.  Of  the  second  it 
may  be  said  that  they  are  evangelizing.  This  is  a most  honorable 
task,  and  within  particular  communities  there  may  be  no  more 
need  to  exclude  it  from  school  premises  or  the  classroom  than 
there  is  to  exclude  the  “conditioning”  activities  of  which  we  spoke 
earlier.  It  is,  however,  clearly  not  education.  In  defence  of  both 
it  will  be  said:  “You  cannot  educate  to  faith  for  faith  is  non- 
rational.” 

I feel  that  the  ease  with  which  that  statement  is  made  and 
accepted  masks  its  origin  and  leads  to  illegitimate  conclusions. 
Faith  is  said  by  all  Christians  to  be  non-rational  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  not  a function  of  the  mind.  This  I understand  to  be  either 
a faith-statement  itself  or  consequent  upon  one.  Faith  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  response  of  the  Christian  to  the  self-revelation  of 
God  in  Christ.  God  gives  and  shows  himself  in  Christ.  This  self- 
giving disclosure  is  gift.  Faith  is  the  response  to  the  gift  and  is 
itself  gift  since  it  is  beyond  man  to  respond  to  the  self-giving  God 
adequately.  The  God  of  revelation  is  not  discovered  by  the  mind 
nor  is  the  mind  adequate  to  respond  to  him;  i.e.  revelation  and 
faith  are  not  achievements  of  mind  but  gifts  to  men.  In  this  lies 
the  theological  meaning  of  the  statement  that  faith  is  non-rational. 
This  excursus  serves  to  emphasize  that  the  statement  is  bom  in 
Christian  theology  and  finds  its  meaning  there  and  is  not  to  be 
taken  to  be  a philosophical  statement  to  be  applied  without  more 
ado  to  all  beliefs.  To  say  that  one  cannot  educate  to  faith  is  not 
to  say  that  one  can  only  educate  about  religion.  It  is  to  say  that 
one  can  only  educate  about  faith  and  that  any  further  human 
activity  in  its  regard  is  the  work  of  the  evangelizer,  not  the 
educator. 
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N on-rationality  of  Faith 

The  statement  concerning  the  non-rationality  of  faith  is  often 
made,  however,  not  in  the  body  of  Christian  theology  but  on  its 
fringes  in  apologetic  debate,  consequent  upon  the  realization  that 
statements  of  faith  do  not  fulfill  the  criteria  of  scientific  truth. 
As  the  Christian  seeks  to  find  room  in  a scientific  world  for  his 
faith,  he  may  be  tempted  to  conceive  of  the  truth  of  science  as 
attained  by  reasoning  and  the  truth  of  revelation  as  attained  by 
some  other,  more  subtle,  human  antenna.  Thus  he  may  join  forces 
with  the  romantic  and  abandon  reason  to  the  scientist  and  the 
philosopher,  thinking  to  have  found  a solid  and  defensible  resting 
place  in  the  emotions.  If,  however,  intentional  activity  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a function  of  one  identity-whole  rather  than  sep- 
arate “faculties,”  then  it  could  be  more  coherently  argued  (though 
no  less  controversially)  that  while  revealed  truth  is  not  a function 
of  mind,  yet  it  is  attained  in  the  mind,  just  as  scientific  and  moral 
truth  are.  In  this  case  conviction  is  ultimately  achieved  not  as  the 
final  step  in  an  intentional  process  comparable  to  the  scientific 
and  moral  processes  but  through  faith,  through  a gift  of  the  Spirit. 
A necessary  (pace  Barth)  presupposition  of  any  such  gift  would 
be  a capacity  to  receive  it,  and  if  faith  is  the  response  of  mind 
renewed  in  the  Spirit,  then  it  is  in  the  mind  that  the  required 
capacity  would  be  found.  I would  suggest  that  such  a root  capac- 
ity to  receive  the  gift  of  faith  is  the  ability  to  ask  the  kind  of 
question  to  which  God’s  revelation  of  himself  is  the  totally  un- 
expected, wholly  unmerited  and  quite  uncomprehendible  answer. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  education  be  looked  upon  as  the 
assisting  of  persons  to  self-appropriation  and  perfection  of  the 
activities  of  mind  through  the  use  of  mind.  The  dynamism  of 
the  human  spirit’s  restless  search  for  truth  and  love  could  be 
expressed  as  a cluster  of  quests,  spontaneously  and  continually 
welling  into  consciousness  and  providing  the  driving  force  for  all 
intentional  activity.  If  education  is  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  mind  through  mind,  then  it  will  aim  to  assist  the  young 
mind  (and  the  old)  to  uncover  and  come  into  fully  conscious 
self-possession  of  all  the  “questions”  spontaneously  arising  within 
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it,  to  grasp  and  skillfully  use  the  logics,  methods  and  “languages” 
devised  by  other  minds  as  tools  to  assist  the  quest,  to  broaden  its 
knowledge  of  the  “literature”  already  formulated  as  possible 
answers.  Education  will  do  all  of  this  in  order  that  the  mind  be 
enabled  to  contribute  to  the  further  distinction  of  questions,  crea- 
tion of  tools  and  refining  of  answers  for  the  greater  satisfaction 
of  its  own  and  others’  hunger. 

Historically  many  such  “questions”  have  suffered  most  from 
neglect  when  their  distinctive  character  and  claims  went  un- 
heeded. The  most  profound  advances  in  human  knowledge  have 
occurred  through  the  isolation  and  clarification  of  new  questions 
calling  for  new  logics  and  new  methods.  Of  late,  science,  long 
subservient  to  religion,  has  been  taking  its  revenge.  So  succssfully 
has  it  developed  its  logic  and  method,  so  spectacular  have  been 
its  results  that  it  is  taken  by  some  to  be  the  only  model  of  inten- 
tionality,  thus  causing  them  to  call  into  question  the  very  possi- 
bility of  religious  and  moral  truth.  They  deny,  on  the  scientific 
model,  the  existence  of  criteria  and  hence  the  existence  of  the 
questions  themselves.  Few  now  would  reply  to  a scienctific  ques- 
tion with  a religious  answer  and  invoke  the  Bible  as  an  authority. 
Many,  however,  would  still  answer  a moral  question  in  this  way, 
and  religion  hangs  on  to  intellectual  respectability  in  some  people’s 
minds  by  providing  a foundation  for  morality.  Christianity,  how- 
ever, is  no  more  an  answer  to  a moral  quest  than  it  is  to  a scien- 
tific one.  In  a very  real  sense  I have  no  more  need  (and  no  less, 
I hasten  to  add!)  of  God  in  conscience  than  I have  in  the  labora- 
tory. Christianity  is  rather  an  answer  formulated,  a Christian  will 
say,  by  God  in  Christ  not  by  man  to  a distinctive  human  ques- 
tion, not  the  question  of  what  is  or  was  or  is  possible,  nor  the  ques- 
tion of  what  ought  to  be,  but  another  question  that  one  might 
label,  for  want  of  a better  term,  the  question  of  ultimate  meaning. 
Many  would  prefer  to  term  it  “the  religious  question,”  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  this  question  that  all  religions,  including 
Christianity,  claim  to  be  the  answer.  But  there  are  other  answers 
to  it  which  disclaim  any  characterization  as  “religious,”  and  I per- 
sonally find  the  phrases  “crypto-religious”  and  “anonymous  Chris- 
tian” to  be  distasteful  examples  of  religious  imperialism. 
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Conscious  and  Intentional  Grasping  of  the 
Fundamental  Question 

These  three  questions  (there  are  undoubtedly  others)  arise 
spontaneously  and  unformed  to  the  mind  so  that  human  kind 
will  be  questing  the  answers  as  long  as  the  species  survives,  irre- 
spective of  educational  policies.  However,  each  society  must 
decide  continually  and  in  every  phase  of  its  life-pattern  to  what 
extent,  by  what  agency  and  relative  to  which  questions  it  wishes 
to  educate  the  coming  generation.  Not  every  society  has  or  will 
respond  to  this  issue  in  the  same  way.  Yet  I would  maintain  that 
if  it  decides  to  educate  its  citizens  with  regard  to  particular  ques- 
tions, then  certain  things  are  normative  for  the  process  to  be 
truly  and  totally  educative.  In  particular  the  process  must  press 
forward,  in  principle  at  least,  to  the  conscious  and  intentional 
grasping  of  the  fundamental  question.  All  else,  including  even  the 
delineation  and  formulation  of  the  fundamental  question  itself,  is 
the  creation  of  other  minds.  This  too  is  the  rightful  inheritance 
of  the  young,  but  only  by  taking  conscious  possession  of  their 
place  in  the  search  do  they  achieve  their  majority. 

Education  in  science  on  this  model  will  push  beyond  knowledge 
of  the  latest  advances,  even  beyond  the  self-appropriation  of 
scientific  method,  to  conscious,  intentional  grasping  of  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  about  the  empirical  world  which  gave  birth  to,  sus- 
tains and  may  supplant  present  methods  and  the  present  achieve- 
ments of  mankind  in  this  area.  Similarly  moral  education  should 
push  beyond  the  study  of  values,  beyond  the  clarification  of  one’s 
own,  beyond  “moral  development,”  to  awareness  and  personal 
acceptance  of  that  distinct  quest  for  the  good  which  continually 
rises  in  the  human  spirit  and  founds  the  criteria,  logic  and  methods 
of  responsible  decision-making.  Just  so,  education  in  religion 
would  be  part  of  a wider  educational  enterprise  which  would  con- 
cern itself  primarily  with  the  conscious  and  intentional  appropria- 
tion by  the  mind  of  the  quest  for  ultimate  meaning,  its  criteria 
and  its  “language.” 

Clearly  such  an  account  of  educational  aims  places  a different 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  content.  The  importance  of  what  it  is  in 
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itself  is  balanced  by  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  it  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  can  be  presented.  Truth  is  not  the  possession  of 
those  who  know,  nor  is  it  what  every  human  subject  wishes  it  to 
be.  It  is  the  yet  to  be  attained  target  of  a search  open  in  principle 
to  every  rational  being.  Criteria  for  the  choice  of  content  in  edu- 
cation, then,  will  include  its  approximation  to  the  truth  and  its 
classical  status  in  the  history  of  the  search,  but  they  will  also 
include  its  proximity  to  the  student’s  culture  and  experience  and 
its  potential  to  raise  to  consciousness  the  mind’s  search  and  its 
shadowy  target.  This  topic  requires  considerably  more  develop- 
ment than  is  possible  here.  I simply  wish  to  make  the  point  that 
it  is  possible  to  educate  in  religion  (in  the  sense  adopted  in  this 
article)  in  both  monolithic  and  pluralistic  contexts  and  that  in- 
doctrination is  as  likely  to  occur  in  the  neutral  study  of  a variety 
of  responses  as  it  is  within  the  confines  of  confessionalism.  There 
is  a single  aim  for  education  in  this  area,  namely  to  assist  every 
person  to  become  aware  of  the  quest  for  ultimate  meaning  spon- 
taneously present  in  their  minds,  to  accept  it  and  to  pursue  it 
rationally.  Such  an  aim  is  incumbent  upon  all  educators  no  matter 
what  their  personal  conclusion  might  be  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
matter. 

The  original  impetus  for  these  thoughts  came  from  considering 
the  particular  situation  of  a department  of  religion  and  philosophy 
not  too  far  from  Andover.  Stripped  of  direct  connection  with 
“evangelizing”  in  the  very  richest  meaning  of  that  term,  lacking  the 
capital  investment  of  curricular  requirements  and  solicited  by 
historians  and  literati  alike  to  satisfy  their  appetites  for  culture,  it 
is  in  search  of  its  soul.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  search  can  benefit 
the  whole  educational  enterprise  of  a school  by  focusing  the 
attention  of  those  engaged  in  religion  upon  the  educational  justi- 
fication of  their  activity  and  by  restoring  to  respectability  in  the 
educational  world  those  fundamental  human  questions  whose 
neglect  is  responsible  for  the  flight  from  science.  The  contents 
of  this  article  may  indeed  prove  to  be  mere  fanatsy,  but  school 
departments  like  nations  need  their  myths. 


WHILE  THE  YOUNG  PIANIST  PRACTICES  INTENSELY 
FOR  HER  GREAT  PERFORMANCE  WE  LOOK  AT  THE 
PAINTINGS  OF  MARSDEN  HARTLEY , THOMAS 
EAK1NS,  WHISTLER,  WINSLOW  HOMER 


pianissimo 

fortissimo 

outside  there  is  snow  more  snow  more  snow  and  always  the  thought  of 
my  great  friend’s  death 

inside 

there  is  the  young  pianist  magnificently  practicing  touching  the 
notes  of  death  of  sound  of  soundlessness 
of  the  dreams  before  the  dreams  of 
the  authors  and  the  god  in  the 
flower  in  darkness 

inside 

there  is  the  darkness  of  the  Eakins’  large  portrait  of  Elizabeth  at 
the  piano  its  music  dense 
dramatic  subtle  dark 

let  Martha  Graham  listen  who  will  make  this  into  a solemn 
dance  step  American 

bold  old  we  wander  towards  blizzards  towards  deaths  towards  memories 
towards  blessings 

we  pray  for  the  next  note  the  next  powerful  prayer 

pianissimo 

fortissimo 


— John  Tagliabue 


ROBERT  PRESTON 


The  Values  of  Education 


Good,  comes  in  Evil’s  traces 
And  the  Evil,  the  Good  replaces, 

And  Life  midst  the  changing  faces 
Wandereth  weak,  and  blind. 

— Sophocles,  Oedipus  Rex 


STANLEY  BOSWORTH 

Objectivity : The  Public  School  Prophylaxis  . . . 

F rom  time  to  time  my  students  complain  that  all  I ever 
talk  about  is  politics,  religion  or  sex.  I am  obliged  on  such  occa- 
sions to  instruct  them  that  really  that  is  all  there  is  to  talk  about 
. . . the  more  so  when  teaching  literature  or  that  eclectic  monster 
known  as  “behavioral  sciences.’,  Of  course  this  is  no  less  the  case 
for  most  teachers.  The  math  teacher  may  escape  for  a while,  but 
when  his  students  begin  to  engineer  computerized  person-matching 
inquiries,  he  had  best  endeavor  to  understand  what  is  happening. 
This  is  no  less  true  for  the  science  teacher  who  discusses  cloning 
or  nuclear  physics.  It  is  always  true  for  the  humanities  teacher. 

The  obvious  necessity  for  a teacher  consistently  to  handle 
value-laden  content  becomes  an  insidious  threat  when  regulation, 
of  any  kind,  is  enforced.  Regulation  is  the  greatest  threat  to 
teachers,  students,  and  the  abstract  concept  of  truth  to  which  the 
entire  field  of  education  is  prone.  It  is  peculiarly  venomous  when 
that  threat  flows  from  distant  boards  of  control  masking  special 
interests.  It  is  a timeless  threat  which  conceals  itself  within  a few 
special  words  and  phrases.  The  vast  self-serving  bureaucracies 
which  govern  education,  be  they  politicians,  unions  or  churches, 
have  endless  recourse  to  the  notions  of  “objectivity,”  “good  taste,” 
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and  “the  other  point  of  view.”  Invariably,  such  labels  all  allude 
to  the  same  phenomenon:  censorship. 

I have  never  met  an  objective  observer  of  the  holocaust,  of 
apartheid,  of  sexual  love  or  homosexual  love,  of  the  belief  or  dis- 
belief in  God  and  salvation.  I have  seldom  met  an  observer  who 
would  even  admit  that  such  subjects  can  allow  of  two  points  of 
view.  Yet  I am  no  exception  to  this  rule.  I believe  that  it  is  the 
highest  single  responsibility  of  an  education  to  permit  the  Sturm 
und  Drang  of  opposing  views.  It  follows  that  it  is  an  educator’s 
lowest  deceit  to  deny  that  there  can  be  an  expression  of  such  views. 

This  is  not  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  deck  is  easily  stacked 
when  a given  policy  of  hiring  generates  a certain  kind  of  person. 
It  is  no  less  the  case  that  a special  interest  community  will  produce 
a more  consensual  climate  than  can  large  pluralistic  cities.  It  is  only 
to  assert  that  when,  for  whatever  reason,  someone  within  an  edu- 
cational unit  challenges  a given  paradigm,  a crack  in  a pleasant 
Zeitgeist  is  perceived.  This  then  must  be  recognized.  The  person 
involved  may,  for  excellent  ancillary  reasons,  be  removed  from  the 
system.  The  idea  cannot  be. 

Sex : Consensus  is  a Four  Letter  Word  . . . 

It  may  be  observed  that  objectivity  is  not  so  much  a lie  as  a 
castration  of  the  truth.  No  word  could  better  describe  that  absurd 
pedagogic  concept  when  it  concerns  sex!  Sex  can  as  easily  be 
“taught”  as  God.  In  either  case  one  must  begin  from  a confirmed 
basis  of  faith  and  proceed  to  revelation.  In  the  case  of  religion, 
however,  the  game  is  honest.  The  rules  are  exposed  for  all  to  see. 
The  myths  unfold,  most  often  through  the  medium  of  symbolic 
and  poetic  literature.  One  is  invited  to  believe.  Fundamental  con- 
stitutional law  prevents  compelling  people  to  believe. 

With  the  “teaching”  of  sex  the  opposite  is  true.  No  one  clearly 
states  what  values  are  being  introduced.  Often,  no  one  knows! 
Legislation  in  many  public  systems  protects  the  right  of  the  insti- 
tutions to  prosyletize  their  point  of  view.  A growing  body  of 
literature,  along  with  audio-visual  aids,  abets  the  instruction,  but 
there  is  no  predicting  the  bias  effect,  affect,  goals  or  results  of  the 
entire  course  of  study. 
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Sex  is  a biological  fact.  It  is  also  affect,  communication,  mystery, 
perversion,  tradition,  religion,  institution,  convention  and  revolu- 
tion. It  is  a unique  tribute  to  the  descendants  of  our  Puritan  ances- 
tors that  they  have  assumed  that  “teaching”  sex  could  ignore  its 
emotional,  cultural  and  sociological  implications.  Worse,  this 
naivete  is  quite  often  “honest.”  These  illiterate  savages  actually 
legislate  an  entire  concept  of  morality  without  so  much  as  suspect- 
ing that  they  do  so. 

The  other  day  a teacher  proudly  presented  me  with  a sort  of 
cartoon-book  introduction  to  the  facts  of  life  as  a boon  to  pre- 
pubescents.  Aside  from  sloppy  art,  the  thing  was  fairly  innocuous. 
Naked  “mommies”  and  “daddies”  with  ultra  visible  genitalia  were 
prancing  about  and  at  times  disporting  with  awesome  tumescence. 
She  (the  teacher)  cooed  and  asked  rhetorically,  “Isn’t  it  marvel- 
ous?” “No,”  I replied,  “it’s  intrusive,  impertinent  and  absurd.” 

The  facts  of  life  are  that  it  is  seldom  the  facts  which  worry  us. 
What  that  barbaric  little  cartoon-book  had  omitted  is  instructive 
about  most  sexual  advice  currently  being  bandied  about.  It  omitted 
any  notion  of  taboos  (i.e.:  incest),  or  of  guilt,  or  of  the  rather 
unwieldy  problem  that  it  takes  two  to  tangle,  and  the  imposition 
of  one  without  the  other’s  consent  is  a fundamental  crime.  It 
excluded,  in  short,  all  the  structures  and  strictures  of  civilization, 
the  nowadays  unpopular  word,  “NO.” 

Nor  had  such  a manual  any  business  attempting  to  disseminate 
values.  Whose  values?  In  what  context?  Attached  to  which  ethical 
system?  Biology  tells  us  what  happens  in  reproduction;  literature, 
philosophy  and  theology  have,  for  millennia,  puzzled  about  the 
why.  This  is  not  the  appropriate  concern  for  brash  little  cartoon- 
books  which  are  intended  to  “inform”  the  pre-pubescent  child. 
A purer  example  of  consumerism  and  flaccidly  quiescent  parent- 
hood could  hardly  be  found. 

Religion  and  Psychotherapy: 

May  a Hundred  Meta-Flowers  Bloom 

The  truth  about  religion  is  not  its  truth  but  the  fact  that  it  does 
exist.  A teacher  can  take  two  positions  concerning  that  existence: 
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his  own  or  the  believer’s,  unless  he  is  a believer,  in  which  case  it 
follows  he  should  go  right  ahead  and  state  his  belief.  In  a plural- 
istic school,  orthodoxy  is  forbidden.  It  should  not  and  need  not 
follow  from  that  that  a teacher  cannot  express  personal  beliefs.  In 
most  public  systems  they  cannot.  Once  again  being  “objective” 
means  denying  an  entire  spectrum  of  values.  In  a private  system, 
however,  it  is  possible  to  permit  the  give  and  take  of  opinion.  The 
teachers  can  only  propagandize  the  students  if  they  are  all  in 
agreement.  If  not,  the  best  lessons  of  all  are  learned:  how  to  argue, 
the  right  of  dissent,  and  above  all,  the  possibility  of  mutually  ex- 
clusive views  in  the  realm  of  values. 

One  teacher  may  assert  that  he  believes  in  Christ  and  Him 
crucified.  Another  may  elaborate  on  the  metaphysical  mysteries  of 
Buddhism.  If  the  students  become  confused,  it  will  only  be  because 
mutually  exclusive  paradigms  are  confusing.  Certainly  such  posi- 
tions are  no  less  biased  than  pieties  about  patriotism  or  certitudes 
about  the  virtues  of  clean  fingernails! 

Indeed,  if  there  be  a problem  at  all  in  the  full  expression  of 
views  concerning  religion,  it  is  the  problem  of  knowing  precisely 
what  it  is  that  is  a religion.  Once  again  we  have  the  pseudo- 
scientists. This  time  they  are  in  force  preaching  what  they  call 
“Behavioral  Science.”  Yet  that  murky  field,  known  as  clinical 
psychology,  contains  more  contradictions  than  any  student  of 
comparative  theology  will  encounter.  It  is  general  practice  for 
educators  to  nod  solemnly  in  the  direction  of  the  clinicians  wrhile 
ignoring  the  fact  that  no  two  schools  agree  and  seldom  do  two 
psychologists  within  the  same  school. 

Psychotherapies  involve  a series  of  ritualistic  actions:  be  they 
reclining  on  a couch,  performing  eyeball  exercises,  imbibing 
“consciousness-raising  drugs,”  embracing  total  strangers.  These 
liturgies  are  not  called  liturgies,  yet  they  are  more  orthodox  than 
most  other  religious  rites.  Furthermore,  their  central  theories  are 
no  less  confected  of  faith  and  mysticism  than  is  the  case  with  other 
religions.  We  are  told  by  some  that  our  fetal  experience  deter- 
mines our  life’s  development  and  can  be  recapitulated.  Others 
insist  that  a complex  hydraulic  system  exists  which  permits  one  to 
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cathect  “libidinous”  drives  into  culturally  acceptable  sublimations. 
Still  others  would  remove  a putative  “armor”  from  our  bodies 
through  the  introduction  of  energizing  organs.  Not  only  are  these 
blatantly  mystical  practices,  but  their  contradictory  theories  make 
a mockery  of  the  word  “science.” 

The  Value  of  Values 

We  have  seen  that  the  word  “objective”  may  be  regarded  as  a 
euphemism  for  tyranny  of  opinion.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
“sex  education”  is  a way  of  imposing  many  values  by  those  too 
nescient  to  be  aware  of  their  imposition.  Religion  and  psycho- 
therapy in  both  their  latent  and  manifest  forms  are  no  less  involved 
with  totally  subjective  attitudes  and  opinions  (though  in  the  case 
of  psychotherapy  the  word  “scientific”  is  often  added  to  obfuscate 
this  involvement).  What,  then,  is  the  value  of  values?  Should  we 
teach  them?  If  so,  how? 

The  answer  perforce  asserts  a value:  that  is,  the  best  protection 
against  fraud,  conformity,  bigotry  and  illogicality  is  to  encourage 
an  open  expression  of  values  in  the  classroom.  We  cannot  ask  the 
question  “should”  we  teach  them  meaningfully  since  whatsoever 
we  may  think  we  are  doing,  we  do  teach  them.  We  are,  all  of  us, 
limited  by  the  ethnocentricity  of  our  various  groups:  nation,  re- 
ligion, economic  origin,  race,  sex.  The  internecine  struggles 
between  many  of  these  groups  suggest  that  these  limitations  are 
not  desirable.  They  are  certainly  not  valuable  in  the  sense  of  invit- 
ing students  to  be  logical  or  independent. 

The  “teaching”  of  values  per  se  is  obscene.  The  asserting  of 
values  is  inevitable.  Rather  than  sanctimoniously  pretending  that 
values  don’t  exist  and  then  inculcating  them,  teachers  should  be 
encouraged  to  present  the  values  they  understand  best:  their  own. 
That  is,  of  course,  the  very  predicate  of  any  theory  of  liberal 
education.  It  is  a shame  that  this  theory  has  been  adulterated  by 
philistines  who  act  as  if  one  could  somehow  rise  above  the  heat 
of  controversy,  the  beauty  of  expression  and  the  authenticity  of 
concern  of  the  great  philosophers  and  writers. 

Our  schools  have  three  choices.  They  may  extrapolate  bloodless 
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platitudes  out  of  context  and  offer  this  pap  to  the  consumer  as 
“teaching  of  moral  problems.”  They  may  return  to  the  monastic 
dogmatism  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  preclude  disagreement  on  any 
but  the  official  point  of  view.  They  may,  on  the  other  hand,  teach 
in  an  open  marketplace  of  ideas  in  which  the  dialectic  is  not  a 
pre-arranged  discovery  of  the  status  quo  but  an  authentic  striving 
towards  personal  truths. 


TEACHING  ENGLISH  TO  GUN  OWNERS 


You  say  that  you  were  trained  to  fire  guns  in  school, 
where  the  most  important  skill  was  knowledge  of  tools: 

oil  for  speed,  barrel  for  accuracy, 
safety  catch  for  the  last  minute  indecision. 

We  have  these  devices  in  English  also: 
alliteration,  well  chosen  nouns,  the  full  stop. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  course, 
think  of  your  pencil  as  a tubular  device 

through  which  projectiles  are  blown. 

Let  the  bullets  go. 

You  will  discover  subtle  variation, 

but  in  the  end  all  messages,  whatever  their  weight, 

whether  long  or  round, 
come  down. 

As  you  know,  ammunition  curves  over  the  earth’s  skull, 
so  aim  high.  Let  your  target  be  the  natural  conclusion. 


— Erica  Funkhouser 


Parameters  of  the 
Church- State  Relation 
in  the  Schools 


Who  Should  Pay  Jor  Whose  Religion 
and  Religious  Education? 


JOHN  P.  JEHU 


The  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Court 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  been  referred 
to  as  “perhaps  the  greatest  miracle  in  history.”  “Extorted”  as  it 
was  “from  the  grinding  necessity  of  a reluctant,”  to  use  John 
Quincy  Adams’  language,  and  emerging  from  extended  battles, 
conferences,  controversies,  arguments  and  debates,  this  Constitu- 
tion is,  in  essence,  the  result  of  the  dreams  and  wisdom  of  many 
generations.  Its  seeds  stem  from  Greece  and  Rome,  from  Holy 
Scripture,  from  Magna  Carta,  from  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu, 
James  Harrington  and  John  Locke,  from  the  Renaissance,  the  Age 
of  Enlightenment,  the  bitter  experiences  of  the  citizens  of  the  New 
World  in  the  Old  and  from  reason  and  consent.  The  Founding 
Fathers  were  men  of  affairs  steeped  in  the  knowledge  of  history 
and  intimately  familiar  with  the  teachings  of  Christianity.  In  estab- 
lishing the  magnificent  edifice  of  our  Constitution,  fusing  both 
liberty  and  restraint,  the  Fathers  were  acutely  aware  that  it  was 
necessary  to  buttress  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  against 
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encroachments  of  an  all-powerful  government,  to  enter  into  a 
“covenant  between  power  and  weakness,”  in  short,  to  establish  a 
Bill  of  Rights. 

As  Chief  Justice  Warren  put  it,  “the  heart  of  any  constitution 
consists  of  its  bill  of  rights,  those  provisions  that  secure  to  the 
people  their  liberty  of  conscience,  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  lawful 
assembly  and  the  right  to  uniform  application  of  the  laws  and 
due  process  of  law.”  In  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Jackson, 
“The  very  purpose  of  a Bill  of  Rights  was  to  withdraw  certain 
subjects  from  the  vicissitudes  of  political  controversy,  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  majorities  and  officials  and  to  establish  them 
as  legal  principles  to  be  applied  by  the  courts.” 

Necessarily  connected  with  the  concept  of  a Bill  of  Rights  is 
another  concept,  which  is  no  doubt  America’s  chief  contribution 
to  political  science,  judicial  review  by  an  independent  court.  Only 
such  a court  can  provide  the  guarantee  of  James  Harrington  and 
John  Adams’  “government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.”  It  is  the 
agency  that  can  and  must  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Consti- 
tution over  statute  law,  States,  majorities  and  the  executive  at  all 
levels.  As  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  also  said,  it  is  the  fundamental  func- 
tion of  the  Court  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  Congress,  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States, 
between  State  and  State,  and  “between  authority,  be  it  state 
or  national,  and  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  or  between  the  rule 
of  the  majority  and  the  rights  of  the  individual.” 

Thus,  the  Court  must  act  whenever  the  political  restraints  are 
inoperative,  whenever  “those  political  processes  ordinarily  to  be 
relied  on  to  protect  minorities”  are  ineffective,  where  “prejudices 
against  discrete  and  insular  minorities  may  tend  to  curtail  these 
processes.”  Although  the  basic  theory  is  to  let  the  normal  political 
processes  guard  the  Constitution,  it  is  apodictic  that  minorities  do 
not  generally  have  access  to  these  processes.  Hence,  in  such  areas 
a closer  judicial  scrutiny  is  required,  and  thus  the  Bill  of  Rights 
must  be  fought  for  again  and  again.  Conflicts  between  legitimate 
Constitutional  concerns  must  of  course  be  resolved  by  the  Court, 
which  must  find  an  accommodation  of  these  rights,  one  with  the 
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other,  and  in  so  doing  must  essentially  find  “the  wise  accommo- 
dation of  the  necessities  of  physical  survival  with  the  requirements 
of  spiritual  survival.” 

These  problems  have  existed  from  the  beginning,  and  in  their 
solution  the  Court  has  naturally  often  divided.  But  by  “coura- 
geously interposing  its  judgment  against  majorities  bent  on  infrac- 
tions of  the  Constitution,”  the  Court  advances  the  cause  of  peaceful 
change  and  hence  prevents  appeals  to  violence. 

The  First  Amendment  and  Madison's  Memorial 
and  Remonstrance 

The  pertinent  portion  of  the  First  Amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  reads  as  follows:  “Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof.  . . .”  The  first  part  of  this  provision  is  referred  to 
as  the  “Establishment  Clause,”  while  the  second  part  is  termed  the 
“Exercise  Clause.”  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  con- 
sistently stated  that  the  best  explanation  of  the  purpose  and  param- 
eters of  the  Establishment  Clause  is  to  be  found  in  a document 
known  as  “Madison’s  Memorial  and  Remonstrance,”  which  was 
written  by  James  Madison  in  1785  in  response  to  a legislative  pro- 
posal pending  in  the  Virginia  legislature.  The  proposal  would  have 
provided  tax  funds  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the  Christian 
religion.  From  at  least  the  Reynolds  case  in  1878  until  Meek  v. 
Pittenger  in  1975,  Justices  of  the  Court  have  based  their  opinions 
on  the  Remonstrance  either  in  majority,  concurring  or  dissenting 
opinions.  In  Everson , in  fact,  the  Remonstrance  was  set  out  in  full 
as  an  Appendix,  together  with  the  full  text  of  the  legislative  pro- 
posal involved.  This  is  the  natural  result,  of  course,  of  the  fact 
that  Madison  and  Jefferson  were  the  principal  authors  and  archi- 
tects of  the  First  Amendment.  It  was  Jefferson  who  declared  that 
the  language  of  the  First  Amendment  built  “a  wall  of  separation 
between  Church  and  State.” 

In  the  Remonstrance,  Madison  states  fifteen  reasons  for  the 
doctrine  of  separation.  Among  these  were  the  following: 

“Because  we  hold  it  for  a fundamental  and  undeniable  truth, 
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‘that  religion  or  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator  and  the 
manner  of  discharging  it,  can  be  directed  only  by  reason  and 
conviction,  not  by  force  or  violence.’  ” 

“Because  if  religion  be  exempt  from  the  authority  of  the 
Society  at  large,  still  less  it  can  be  subject  to  that  of  the  Legislative 
body.’’ 

“Because  it  is  proper  to  take  alarm  at  the  first  experiment 
on  our  liberties.  We  hold  this  prudent  jealousy  to  be  the  first 
duty  of  citizens,  and  one  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of  the  late 
Revolution.  The  freemen  of  America  did  not  wait  till  usurped 
power  had  strengthened  itself  by  exercise,  and  entangled  the 
question  in  precedents.  They  saw  all  the  consequences  in  the 
principle  and  they  avoided  the  consequences  by  denving  the 
principle.  We  revere  this  lesson  too  much,  soon  to  forget  it.  Who 
does  not  see  that  the  same  authority  which  can  establish  Chris- 
tianity, in  exclusion  of  other  religions,  may  establish  with  the 
same  ease  any  particular  sect  of  Christians,  in  exclusion  of  all 
other  sects?  That  the  same  authority  which  can  force  a citizen 
to  contribute  three  pence  only  of  his  property  for  the  support  of 
any  one  establishment,  may  force  him  to  conform  to  any  other 
establishment  in  all  cases  whatsoever?” 

Because  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  “free  exercise  of 
Religion  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience.”  “Whilst  we 
assert  for  ourselves  a freedom  to  embrace,  to  profess  or  to 
observe  the  Religion  which  we  believe  to  be  of  divine  origin, 
we  cannot  deny  an  equal  freedom  to  those  whose  minds  have 
not  vet  vielded  to  the  evidence  which  has  convinced  us.” 
“Because  the  bill  implies  either  that  the  Civil  Magistrate  is 
a competent  Judge  of  Religious  truth;  or  that  he  may  employ 
Religion  as  an  engine  of  Civil  Policy.  The  first  is  an  arrogant 
pretension  falsified  by  the  contradictory  opinions  of  Rulers  of  all 
ages,  and  throughout  the  world:  The  second  an  unhallowed  per- 
version of  the  means  of  salvation.” 

“Because  the  establishment  proposed  by  the  bill  is  not  requisite 
for  the  support  of  the  Christian  Religion.” 

“Because  the  establishment  in  question  is  not  necessary  for  the 
support  of  Civil  Government.” 

“Because  the  bill  would  be  a departure  from  the  principle 
of  offering  asylum  to  the  persecuted  and  oppressed  of  every 
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Nation  and  Religion,”  which  attracted  immigration  and  “prom- 
ised a lustre  to  our  country.”  It  differs  from  the  Inquisition  only 
in  degree,  as  being  the  first  step,  with  the  Inquisition  being  “the 
last  in  the  career  of  intolerance.” 

Because  it  would  destroy  domestic  peace  and  harmony. 
“Torrents  of  blood  have  been  spilt  in  the  old  world,  by  vain 
attempts  of  the  secular  arm  to  extinguish  Religious  discord,  by 
proscribing  all  difference  in  Religious  opinions.”  “The  very 
appearance  of  the  Bill  has  transformed  that  ‘Christian  forbear- 
ance, love  and  charity,’  which  of  late  mutually  prevailed,  into 
animosities  and  jealousies,  which  may  not  soon  be  appeased.” 
“Because  attempts  to  enforce  by  legal  sanctions,  acts  ob- 
noxious to  so  great  a proportion  of  citizens,  tend  to  enervate 
the  laws  in  general,  and  to  slacken  the  bands  of  Society.” 
Because  if  the  Legislature  can  destroy  religious  liberty,  then 
it  can  equally  destroy  freedom  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  “swal- 
low up  the  Executive  and  Judiciary  powers  of  the  State;  nay 
that  they  may  despoil  us  of  our  very  right  of  suffrage,  and  erect 
themselves  into  an  independent  and  hereditary  assembly.”  Because, 
in  short,  since  religious  freedom  is  the  very  “basis  and  founda- 
tion of  Government,”  the  legislature  has  no  constitutional  right 
to  enact  the  bill  into  law. 

Jefferson’s  statement  is  appropriate:  “Almighty  God  hath  created 
the  mind  free  ...  to  compel  a man  to  furnish  contributions  of 
money  for  the  propagation  of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves  and 
abhors  is  sinful  and  tyrannical.” 

Specific  Problems 

As  Mr.  Justice  Powell,  speaking  for  six  members  of  the  Court 
in  Pearl  v.  Nyquist , stated:  “Most  of  the  cases  coming  to  this  Court 
raising  Establishment  Clause  questions  have  involved  the  relation- 
ship between  religion  and  education.  Among  these  religion- 
education  precedents,  two  general  categories  of  cases  may  be 
identified:  those  dealing  with  religious  activities  within  the  public 
schools,  and  those  involving  public  aid  in  varying  forms  to  sectarian 
educational  institutions.” 

By  way  of  preface  in  this  connection,  reference  must  be  made 
to  the  famous  Pierce  cases,  which  invalidated  an  Oregon  statute 
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prohibiting  attendance  of  pupils  at  any  non-public  school.  The 
Court  there  held  in  the  main  that  the  statute  violated  the  property 
rights  of  the  two  types  of  non-public  schools  involved,  a Roman 
Catholic  elementary  school  and  a non-religious  military  academy. 
The  part  of  the  holding  in  that  case  which  is  more  widely  cited 
today  is  that  part  which  deals  with  the  paramount  right  of  the 
parents  to  determine  the  kind  of  education  they  wish  their  chil- 
dren to  have.  The  Court,  of  course,  conceded  the  right  of  the 
State  to  insist  on  certain  minimum  educational  standards  which 
must  be  observed  by  all  non-public  schools.  This  decision  sets  one 
of  the  parameters  of  the  power  of  the  State  relating  to  education. 
Education  represents  one  of  the  powers  reserved  to  the  States  under 
the  Tenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution. 

The  following  are  examples  of  specific  problems  arising  in  the 
relationship  between  education  and  religion  which  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  State  education  departments  and  the  Judiciary.  The 
listing  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  is  meant  to  be  illustrative  only, 
and  is,  further,  limited  by  an  emphasis  on  problems  which  have 
arisen  in  the  operations  of  the  New  York  education  system. 


Released  Tune 

Many  years  ago  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  insti- 
tuted a program  under  which  students  were  excused  from  attend- 
ance for  a limited  period  of  time  each  week  to  enable  those  who 
wished  to  participate  to  leave  the  school  premises  to  obtain  re- 
ligious instruction  elsewhere.  Joseph  Lewis,  representing  the  United 
States  Freethinkers’  Society,  challenged  this  program  in  the  State 
Courts.  The  program  was  upheld,  but  the  case  did  not  reach  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  New  York  State  legislature 
thereafter  gave  the  program  state-wide  sanction.  After  the  Mc- 
Collum decision,  however,  and  presumably  sparked  by  certain  dicta 
in  that  case,  another  proceeding  was  brought  which  culminated 
in  the  Court  upholding  the  New  York  released  time  program.  The 
Court  there  accepted  the  fact  that  the  public  schools  were  required 
to  keep  track  of  pupils  participating  in  the  program,  by  stating 
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that  the  program  merely  adjusts  the  schedule  of  the  public  institu- 
tion “to  accommodate  the  religious  needs  of  the  people.” 

Religious  Instruction  in  the  Public  Schools 

The  McCollum  decision  invalidated  the  Champaign,  Illinois, 
released  time  program  because  it  took  place  on  the  premises  of  the 
public  schools  by  bringing  in  priests,  ministers  and  rabbis  for  re- 
ligious instruction  there.  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  in  a separate  opinion, 
wanted  it  understood  that  the  decision  did  not  necessarily  con- 
demn other  released  time  programs,  such  as  that  of  New  York 
State. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  most  State  Constitutions  prohibit  the 
teaching  of  religion  in  the  public  schools.  Article  XI,  section  3 of 
the  New  York  State  Constitution,  for  instance,  provides  that  no 
public  money,  State  or  local,  may  be  spent,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  aid  or  maintenance  of  any  school  “.  . . in  which  any  denomina- 
tional tenet  or  doctrine  is  taught.”  While  this  provision  is  basically 
directed  against  parochial  schools  of  any  denomination,  it  clearly 
also  prohibits  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  public  schools  and  thus 
parallels  and  reinforces  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  under  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  Similarly,  the  Hawaiian  Constitution  (Art.  IX, 
sec.  1)  provides  “.  . . nor  shall  public  funds  be  appropriated  for 
the  support  or  benefit  of  any  sectarian  or  private  educational  in- 
stitution.” In  fact,  forty-six  of  our  States  have  similar  provisions. 

Prayer  in  the  Public  Schools 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  problem  posed  by  prayer  in 
the  public  schools  is  the  Belman  case,  decided  by  the  New  York 
Commissioner  in  1957.  The  Board  of  Education  of  a Long  Island 
school  district  decided  that  it  would  be  helpful  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  students  to  have  on  display  in  each  class- 
room a copy  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  So  the  board  appointed 
a committee  to  research  the  correct  wording.  The  committee  found 
that  there  were  exactly  fourteen  different  versions,  depending  on 
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the  denomination.  Since  the  board  did  not  wish  to  appear  to  prefer 
one  over  the  others,  they  determined  to  compose  a fifteenth  ver- 
sion which  was  then  displayed.  Members  of  various  religious 
groups  thereupon  appealed  to  the  Commissioner  asking  for  a per- 
manent injunction.  The  community  was  rent  by  hostility  and 
dissension  by  these  developments,  and  the  decision  was  to  remove 
the  documents  from  the  walls.  The  staff  had  been  instructed  to 
refer  any  questions  from  students  about  the  Commandments  to  the 
parents,  and  the  decision  pointed  out  that  anything  that  could  not 
be  explained  by  the  teachers  did  not  belong  in  the  classroom. 

Another  interesting  decision  was  handed  down  in  Matter  of 
Dargin.  The  district  there  had,  for  many  years,  a baccalaureate 
program  which  was  conducted  one  year  by  a Protestant  minister, 
another  year  by  a Catholic  priest,  and  a third  by  a rabbi.  A new 
priest  was  assigned  to  the  parish,  one  who  knew  his  Canon  Law 
and  would  not  allow  his  flock  to  attend  what,  in  essence,  was  a 
typical  Protestant  type  religious  service,  with  processional,  hymn 
singing,  responsive  readings,  a sermon,  beginning  with  an  invoca- 
tion and  closing  with  a benediction.  He  appealed  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, asking  for  an  order  to  discontinue  the  program.  In  his 
decision  the  Commissioner  held  that  the  specific  baccalaureate 
service  there  involved  was  a religious  service  which  belonged  in 
the  churches  rather  than  in  the  public  schools.  No  objection  was 
found  to  the  invocation  and  benediction,  the  same  being  standard 
in  all  legislatures,  nor  to  the  fact  that  the  address  might  be  given 
by  a religious  official,  as  long  as  it  was  not  a sermon  in  the  religious 
sense. 

In  1951,  the  Board  of  Regents  recommended  to  the  schools  of 
the  State  to  have  the  following  prayer,  culled  from  organic  docu- 
ments of  the  nation,  combined  with  the  pledge  of  allegiance: 

“Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  dependence  upon 
Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  blessing  upon  us,  our  parents,  our 
teachers  and  our  Country.” 

A Long  Island  district  promptly  adopted  this  prayer  and  just  as 
promptly  was  hauled  into  the  State  Courts.  The  Board  of  Regents 
kept  its  word  to  help  defend  the  district  as  Amicus  Curiae.  As  the 
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legal  staff  predicted,  the  State  Courts  upheld  the  prayer  at  all  three 
levels.  But,  as  the  legal  staff  also  predicted,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  reversed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  decision 
of  the  High  Court  was  to  the  same  effect,  and  in  fact  used 
phraseology  almost  identical  with  that  of  a judicial  decision  of  a 
predecessor  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  1839,  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  government  to  compose 
prayers.  Shortly  thereafter  the  High  Court  was  called  upon  to  rule 
on  the  use  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  public  schools,  with  the 
same  result. 

In  spite  of  both  decisions,  school  boards  in  New  York  twice 
more  tried  to  impose  prayers  upon  their  students,  but  appeals  to 
the  State  Commissioner  terminated  these  violations  of  the  First 
Amendment.  In  Stein  v.  Oshinsky  parents  sought  to  prevent  a 
school  in  Brooklyn  from  abolishing  a kindergarten  prayer,  claim- 
ing “voluntary”  participation  should  exempt  the  prayer  from  the 
Constitutional  ban.  The  Court,  however,  said  that  with  children 
from  seven  different  denominations  involved,  it  was  obviously 
necessary  for  a teacher  to  give  directions,  thus  impermissibly 
involving  government.  In  addition,  the  Court  also  referred  to  the 
pertinent  previous  decisions  of  the  High  Court. 

The  problem,  practically  speaking,  is  of  course  the  fact  that  there 
are  over  250  religious  sects  in  existence  in  this  country  of  ours — 
living  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  success  of  the  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State.  Hence,  if  any  arm  of  government, 
Federal,  State  or  local,  were  to  opt  for  prayers  — which  prayer 
could  they  use  without  doing  violence  to  somebody’s  beliefs?  As 
the  Court  pointed  out  in  Z orach:  “We  are  a religious  people 
whose  institutions  presuppose  a Supreme  Being.”  But  the  religious 
education  of  our  youth  must  be  left  to  the  home  and  the  churches 
or  other  religious  communities  of  each  individual.  Horace  Mann’s 
ideal  of  the  Common  School  as  the  school  for  all  of  us,  whatever 
our  religion  or  non-religion  may  be,  certainly  means  that  the 
“Common”  or  “public”  school  — the  terms  are  synonymous  — must 
stay  out  of  the  area  of  the  relation  of  man,  in  his  own  mind,  to 
his  Creator,  the  Higher  Power,  the  “Tremendum”  or  whatever 
concept  an  individual  may  choose  to  use. 
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At  the  beginning  of  this  our  third  century  as  a Nation,  it  is 
devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  legislatures,  both  State  and  Federal, 
will  concentrate  their  efforts  more  on  legislation  that  shows  states- 
manship and  wisdom  than  on  how  to  get  around  the  constitutional 
provisions  that  protect  all  of  us,  or  even  on  lifting  some  of  these 
constitutional  restrictions  altogether.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  that 
prayer  amendment  sought  by  some  were  to  become  the  law  of 
the  land,  which  prayer  would  it  be?  Catholic?  Hindu?  Jewish? 
Mormon?  Or  would  local  majorities  impose  their  wishes  on  the 
local  minorities?  One  must  ask:  Why  must  the  children  pray  in 
the  public  schools?  They  have  all  day  Saturday,  all  day  Sunday, 
and  every  weekday  before  and  after  school.  With  the  explosion  of 
knowledge  and  skills,  the  school  hours  are  too  limited,  as  it  is. 

As  far  as  the  public  moneys  are  concerned,  why  should  Protes- 
tants, Jews  and  the  adherents  of  all  the  other  over  200  religious 
sects  be  forced,  through  their  hard-earned  tax  dollars,  to  con- 
tribute to  what  overwhelmingly  (at  least  75%)  are  Roman 
Catholic  schools  (parochial,  diocesan,  and  those  operated  by  re- 
ligious orders),  with  the  teachings  of  which  they  strongly  dis- 
agree? Why  should  Roman  Catholics,  whether  they  send  their 
children  to  parochial  schools  or  not,  pay  for  the  623  non-Catholic 
schools  in  New  York  State  alone,  inclusive  of  327  religious  schools 
with  the  teachings  of  which  they  strongly  disagree? 

The  Canon  Law  (Corpus  Juris  Canonicus),  which  is  the  law 
binding  all  Roman  Catholics,  requires  in  Canons  1372  through 
1383  that  all  Roman  Catholics  from  their  childhood  must  be  taught 
nothing  contrary  to  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  morals  and  that 
religion  and  moral  training  must  occupy  the  principal  place  in  the 
curriculum.  Consequently,  the  Courts  have  stated  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  School  System  “is  an  integral  part  of  the  religious  mission 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  combined  conveniences  of  ready 
access  to  church  and  pastor,  homogeneous  school  body,  and  ability 
to  schedule  throughout  the  day  a blend  of  secular  and  religious 
activities  make  the  parochial  school  a powerful  vehicle  for  trans- 
mitting the  Catholic  faith  to  the  next  generation.  It  is  clear  that 
this  essentially  religious  enterprise  cannot  succeed  without  good 
teaching  in  secular  subjects.” 
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The  High  Court  said  in  Meek : “Primary  among  the  evils  against 
which  the  Establishment  Clause  protects  have  been  sponsorship, 
financial  support,  and  active  involvement  of  the  sovereign  in  re- 
ligious activities.” 

The  divisive  political  effect  of  such  legislation  which  is  depen- 
dent on  continuing  annual  appropriations  and  which  will  generate 
increasing  demands  as  costs  and  populations  grow  was  emphasized 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Lemon  and  Nyquist. 
“While  the  prospect  of  such  divisiveness  may  not  alone  warrant 
the  invalidation  of  state  laws  that  otherwise  survive  the  careful 
scrutiny  required  by  the  decisions  of  this  Court,  it  is  certainly  a 
‘warning  signal’  not  to  be  ignored.” 

According  to  a “docket”  of  law  suits  recently  released  by  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  there  are  47  law  suits  presently  pend- 
ing affecting  church-state  separation  and  religious  liberty  in  State 
and  Federal  Courts  across  the  country.  Twenty -six  of  these  involve 
the  problems  referred  to  above.  All  of  which  proves,  as  indicated 
initially,  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  must  be  fought  for,  again  and  again. 

In  closing  it  should  be  emphasized,  as  the  Courts  have  done  so 
often,  that  the  separation  doctrine  is  not  directed  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  For  one  thing  that  Church  was  not  at  all  involved 
in  Madison’s  Remonstrance,  which  was  directed  against  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  as  the  British  State  Church.  For  another,  it  protects 
Roman  Catholics  and  anybody  else  who  refuses  to  have  Govern- 
ment force  them  to  support  their  own  church , or  for  that  matter, 
anybody  else’s.  That  support  must  come  from  each  person’s  free 
choice.  Nor  is  the  doctrine  of  separation  directed  against  religion 
itself.  The  purpose  and  effect  of  separation  of  Church  and  State 
is,  and  has  been,  the  protection  of  religious  liberty  in  our  plural- 
istic Nation.  As  Afadison  put  it  so  well,  religious  liberty  is  the 
very  “basis  and  foundation  of  Government.” 


ELIZABETH  WORTHINGTON 
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What  Schools  Can  Do , by  Joseph  Featherstone 
(New  York:  Liveright,  1976) 

Reviewed  by  William  H.  Brown 

To  pick  up  the  Sunday  paper  at  the  turn  of  the  year  and 
read  the  lead  articles  under  education  is  a discouraging  experi- 
ence for  teacher,  principal,  student,  parent  or  anyone  interested 
in  education.  One  headline  reads:  “Battle  of  Budget  Hits  the 
Books.”  The  article  begins,  “From  kindergarten  through  graduate 
school,  the  watchword  in  education  this  year  was  retrenchment. 
Enrollments  dropped.  Budgets  shrank.  Schools  were  closed. 
Teachers  were  fired.  Innovation  was  out.  Back  to  basics  was  in.” 
Another  headline:  “U.S.  Study  of  Schools  Questions  Innovation.” 
And  this  opening  statement  by  Noel  Epstein  of  The  Washington 
Post:  “A  three-year  study  of  many  expensive  educational  innova- 
tions of  the  last  twenty  years  — including  team  teaching,  open 
classrooms,  use  of  paraprofessional  aides  and  ways  to  “individual- 
ize” instruction  — has  found  that  innovations  make  little  difference 
in  student  achievement.”  It  is  therefore  a relief  to  turn  to  Joseph 
Featherstone’s  What  Schools  Can  Do.  For  one  thing,  Featherstone 
is  an  educational  historian  and  a good  one.  As  such,  he  can  point 
out  that  problems  faced  by  urban  schools  in  the  1970s  were 
present  in  the  nineteenth  century,  that  the  United  States  of  that 
century,  in  the  grip  of  industrialism  and  immigration,  was  not 
kind  to  strangers.  He  suggests  that  in  the  “United  States  of  Am- 
nesia” we  rediscover  long  ago  forgotten  solutions  to  earlier  prob- 
lems, and  simply  label  them  innovations.  In  considering  a “federally 
sponsored  study”  which  found  that  on  standardized  reading  and 
mathematics  tests  those  students  in  programs  “with  a more  moderate 
emphasis  on  innovation  and  individualization  showed  the  greatest 
improvement,”  Featherstone  notes  that  the  tests  can  measure  a 
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school’s  effect  on  achievement  test  scores,  but  not  its  effect  on  the 
daily  lives  of  students  and  teachers.  He  would  further  distinguish 
between  the  macro  world  of  federal  bureaucratic  education  and 
the  abysmally  ignored  micro  world  of  the  classroom  in  which 
students  and  teachers  work. 

Not  that  Featherstone  qualifies  for  Pippa’s  world  in  which 
“God’s  in  his  Heaven,  All’s  right  with  the  world.”  The  last  piece 
of  What  Schools  Can  Do  is  entitled  “Boston  Desegregation: 
Thoughts  on  a Bicentennial  City.”  After  a masterly  summary  of 
the  significance  and  implications  of  the  three-year  Boston  struggle, 
he  ends  with  a chilling  view  of  one  kind  of  history:  “Monuments, 
statues,  embalmed  artifacts,  restored  buildings,  pictures  of  porce- 
lain statesmen  wearing  powdered  wigs  do  not  give  the  real  feeling 
of  history.  History  feels  like  this:  a city  of  frightened  people 
making  choices  with  divided  minds,  picking  not  right  against 
wrong,  but  what  they  hope  will  be  the  lesser  set  of  evils,  and 
wondering  what  the  consequences  will  be.” 

In  the  preface,  Featherstone  acknowledges  that  pieces  written 
at  different  times  overlap  and  that  he  has  tried  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  repetitions.  Indeed,  six  of  the  twelve  essays  appeared  orig- 
inally in  The  New  Republic.  That  repetition  which  remains  is  not 
only  useful,  but  also  effective  in  that  it  underlines  the  direction 
of  his  thinking:  his  ideal  of  the  school,  and  other  institutions  that 
serve  society,  as  humane,  volunteeristic,  and  pluralistic;  the  crucial 
importance  of  the  teacher,  the  student,  and  the  classroom  (the 
micro  world)  and  the  stultifying  effect  of  elitist  theory  and  bureau- 
cratic institutional  supervision  (the  macro  world);  the  vitality  of 
the  active  student  being  led  to  discipline  by  the  teacher  free  to  do 
just  that  and  supported  in  his  efforts;  the  polarization  of  twentieth 
century  culture;  the  emergence  of  the  protean  man.  The  same 
might  be  said  for  the  repetition  of  individual  words  and  phrases: 
pathological  professionalism,  slogans,  participation,  accountability, 
micro-macro  worlds,  collegiality  (of  teachers),  the  politics  of  in- 
stitutions. 

The  essays  range  from  “Open  Schools:  Tempering  a Fad” 
through  “John  Dewey  Reconsidered”  and  “Measuring  What 
Schools  Achieve”  to  the  already  mentioned  “Boston  Desegrega- 
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tion.”  The  stimulating  element  in  all  of  these  is  the  steady  eye 
Featherstone  keeps  on  the  shifting  American  culture  of  which  the 
schools  are  a part.  He  points  out,  for  instance,  that  attractive  as 
the  open  school  is  as  it  has  enjoyed  relative  success  in  England, 
it  is  not  the  “one  best  school”  for  the  diverse  complexity  of  the 
immense  United  States,  moreover  that  an  open  school  cannot  hope 
to  succeed  unsupported,  unexamined,  unsupervised  in  a closed 
society.  Featherstone  takes  one  of  the  telling  observations  on  the 
American  culture  from  Robert  Lifton’s  “Protean  Man,”  a figure 
“characterized  by  continuous  exploration,  experimentation,  and 
fluctuating  identities,  beliefs,  and  cultural  pursuits.  He  has  a deep 
sense  of  absurdity,  and  cultivates  a spirit  of  mockery.  He  is  pro- 
foundly ambivalent  towards  the  technology  and  science  that 
created  his  affluence  and  at  the  same  time  threaten  the  existence 
of  his  world.  He  distrusts  systems  of  ideas  as  well  as  the  culture 
he  has  inherited.” 

Featherstone  also  does  our  homework  for  us.  Many  of  the  essays 
are  firmly  based  on  and  give  admirable  summaries  of  books  essen- 
tial to  viewing  education.  Among  them  are  Silberman’s  Crisis  in 
the  Classroom , Dewey’s  Art  as  Experience , Bell’s  The  Coming  of 
the  Post  Industrial  Society , Youth:  Transition  to  Adulthood  (a 
report  of  a panel  chaired  by  James  Coleman),  Lortie’s  School- 
teacher. Featherstone’s  method  is  to  examine  a position  and  indi- 
cate the  tensions  and  implications  inherent  in  it.  In  the  process 
his  own  beliefs  become  clear.  This,  as  I understand  it,  is  the  his- 
torical method  at  its  best.  He  has  high  praise  for  the  insights 
provided  by  Bell’s  The  Coming  of  the  Post  Industrial  Society 
into  separation  of  culture  from  middle  class  values,  but  sees  in 
the  work  a weak  sense  of  history  and  lack  of  moral  focus  which 
takes  into  account  the  dilemma  of  the  individual  in  a conformist 
and  bureaucratic  soceity.  Coleman’s  panel  has  a clear  perception 
of  the  historical  and  social  forces  that  have  led  to  the  segregation 
of  the  young  in  schools  and  of  the  need  for  diversity  and  alterna- 
tives. The  alternatives,  however,  are  tentative  and  vague.  Feather- 
stone sees  the  danger  that  free  choice  of  alternative  schools  could 
increase  rather  than  decrease  inequalities.  Present  institutions,  if 
they  could  become  decentralized,  humane,  and  pluralistic,  offer 
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the  better  chance  for  improvement,  especially  since  they  enjoy 
financial  and  political  support.  He  points  out  a further  weakness 
of  the  report,  that  it  fails  to  take  into  account  the  confusion  and 
disaffection  of  the  present  adult  world  into  which  youth  must 
pass,  a world  seen  almost  exclusively  as  work. 

I was  particularly  intrigued  by  the  second  essay,  “The  Fourth 
R.”  That  R is  art  in  its  various  forms.  Featherstone  argues  per- 
suasively for  the  centrality  of  expression.  “One  reason  to  talk  about 
arts  in  the  schools  is  that  everything  we  know  about  human  nature 
— and  particularly  the  nature  of  children  — points  to  the  centrality 
of  expressiveness.  The  arts  are  the  language  of  human  experience.” 
It  follows  then  that  the  arts  should  be  an  integral  part  of  a school’s 
curriculum,  not  something  peripheral  serviced  occasionally  by 
visiting  experts.  In  this  essay  we  come  across  a definition  of  what 
a school  should  be.  “Many  thinkers  and  observers  of  children 
over  the  years  have  contributed  to  a vision  of  what  a good  school 
should  do.  There  has  been  substantial  agreement  that  it  should 
treat  students  as  individuals,  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  make 
significant  choices;  it  should  build  on  interests,  experiences,  and 
expressiveness  of  teachers  and  children,  stressing  the  active  involve- 
ment of  people  in  their  own  education.  And  it  should  concern 
itself  with  students’  and  teachers’  feelings,  the  normal,  inescap- 
able emotional  context  of  communication,  acting  on  the  premise 
that  relations  among  children  and  adults,  and  among  children  and 
other  children,  are  of  supreme  educational  importance,  inside  and 
outside  of  the  school.” 

As  a person  who  has  spent  his  life  as  a teacher,  I find  Feather- 
stone’s  concern  for  the  lot  of  those  who  follow  this  lonely  profes- 
sion particularly  gratifying.  Throughout  the  book  Featherstone 
emphasizes  the  general  ignorance  of  the  micro  world  of  education, 
the  teacher  and  the  student  in  the  classroom.  Educational  history 
and  theory  have  concentrated  on  the  macro  world  of  bureaucratic 
administration  of  the  institution  known  as  school.  Historically 
Americans  have  been  incurably  romantic  in  their  view  of  the 
school.  It  has  been  expected  to  preserve  the  culture  of  the  nation’s 
founders,  to  instruct  in  the  moral  values  of  a rapidly  evolving 
industrial  and  capitalistic  economy,  to  acculturate  successive  waves 
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of  immigrants,  failing  that  to  segregate  them  by  tracks  and  other 
devices  such  as  state  or  federal  administration  decree,  and,  in 
recent  times,  to  correct  the  inequalities  brought  about  by  that 
society  — inequalities  stemming  from  racism,  unemployment  and 
poverty,  at  the  same  time  filling  the  vacuum  left  by  the  abdication 
of  family,  church  and  community.  In  a word  or  two,  the  school 
has  been  expected  to  do  everything  but  make  a thinking,  feeling 
human  being  of  its  students.  Featherstone  reiterates  the  inescap- 
able fact  that  schools  occupy  a minor  part  of  the  student’s  day- 
to-day  life;  in  some  countries  as  many  as  forty  percent  of  the 
children  between  six  and  seventeen  are  out  of  school  because  they 
are  different  in  a variety  of  ways.  The  answer  is  clearly  not  the 
deschooling  proposed  by  Ivan  Illich  and  his  followers.  The  answer 
is  in  the  school,  in  the  classroom,  where  the  teacher  faces  the  task 
of  getting  the  work  done  and  still  maintaining  a warm  relationship 
with  the  student,  where  students  are  actively  engaged  and  teachers 
teach.  In  “Among  Teachers,”  the  tenth  essay,  Featherstone,  in 
dealing  with  Lottie’s  Schoolteacher , concentrates  on  the  phenom- 
enon of  teaching.  Lortie  isolates  three  characteristics  that  school 
teachers  share:  conservatism,  presentism,  individualism.  Both 

teacher  and  student  live  in  the  present  moment,  the  class  period, 
where  the  teacher  is  alone.  He  must  be  free  to  exercise  his  skills 
which  will  make  the  most  of  the  moment.  He  is  badly  in  need 
of  support,  says  Featherstone,  and  shared  experience,  but  not  of 
administrative  supervision.  The  buzzer  and  the  public  address 
system,  along  with  administrative  fiat  and  elitist  theory,  critically 
hamper  his  effectiveness. 

The  twelve  essays  of  What  Schools  Can  Do  cover  a wide  range 
— too  wide  for  the  compass  of  a review  of  this  length.  Together 
with  the  breadth  of  vision  which  includes  theory,  the  past,  present, 
and  possible  future,  as  well  as  the  ideals  of  education,  this  is  a 
clear-eyed,  realistic  view  of  the  school  as  it  exists  in  the  society 
of  the  United  States  in  the  late  seventies.  For  this  reason  it  should 
give  heart  to  students,  parents  and  teachers  immediately  concerned 
in  the  schools,  and  pause  to  the  weighty  administration  which 
would  thwart  them  in  their  efforts.  Featherstone  sees  the  possible 
irony  in  his  title:  there  is  much  that  schools  can  not  do,  princi- 
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pally  right  the  wrongs  American  society  has  perpetrated  over  the 
last  two  hundred  years.  That  irony  fades,  however,  as  we  read 
these  essays:  there  is  much  that  schools  can  do  and  the  book  points 
to  what  has  been  accomplished  and  can  be  accomplished. 

Featherstone’s  language  is  marvelously  free  of  the  jargon  of 
education.  It  is  clear,  elegant,  contemporary,  and  leavened  with 
wit.  The  temptation  to  quote,  therefore,  is  great.  “Youth  Deferred” 
begins,  “Peter  Pan  ought  to  have  travelled  on  an  American  pass- 
port. . . .”  In  speaking  of  the  dead  weight  of  over-administration, 
he  says,  “the  necessary  job  of  demolishing  the  administrative  coral 
reef  will  not  be  sufficient.  . . He  refers  to  the  “exuberant  error 
of  Ivan  Illich  and  other  proponents  of  deschooling.”  He  is  not 
above  such  contemporary  phrases  as  “mixed  bag”  and  “turf.”  I 
would  hope  that  many  would  share  the  encouragement  and 
pleasure  that  I have  taken  in  What  Schools  Can  Do,  a book 
students,  parents,  and  teachers  can  read  with  pleasure  as  well  as 
profit. 


Options  in  Education , a weekly  radio  program 
co-produced  by  National  Public  Radio  and  the 
Institute  for  Educational  Leadership  of  the 
George  Washington  University;  John  Merrow, 
executive  producer. 

Reviewed  by  Christopher  D.  Kirkland 

(School  bell  ringing,  music  rising  under.) 

Kids:  . . . bah’ll  pledge  allegiance, 

To  the  flag, 

Of  the  United  States  of  America  . . . 

Teacher:  Everyone  quiet  down  please. 

This  is  “Options  in  Education.” 

Kid:  This  is  Options  Inevacation  . . . 

Kid:  Ubba  dubba  DOO  wah  . . . 
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Spontaneous  but  staged,  improvised  but  slick,  objective  but 
political,  open  but  studied,  cute  but  caustic,  flaky  but  momentous, 
National  Public  Radio’s  weekly  “Options  in  Education”  series, 
aired  by  some  1 60  NPR  member  stations,  provides  those  somehow 
interested  in  education  with  as  much  grist  and  provocation  in  fifty- 
nine  minutes  as  they  are  likely  to  find  in  a full  year  of  Sunday 
supplements,  seminars,  conferences,  the  latest  books  and  periodi- 
cals, evaluations,  and  school  meetings.  Each  program  touches  many 
of  the  bases  crucial  to  those  however  motivated  to  think  seriously 
and  broadly  about  education;  each  broadcast  has  a way  of  provok- 
ing the  productive  anguish  which  can  catch  a teacher  on  the  way 
to  class  and  send  a lesson  plan  either  to  the  winds  or  into  a yet 
more  desperate  clutch.  Think  about  a school’s  system  of  crime 
and  punishment,  for  example,  and  listen  to  the  voices,  to  the 
diction  and  syntax. 

Instructor  Norma  Cheren  of  the  Arthur  Morgan  School:  “We’re 
in  the  county  of  Yancey  County,  North  Carolina,  facing  the 
Black  Mountain  Range.  We’re  in  the  valley  of  the  Blacks  and 
Seven  Mile  Ridge.  . . . And  we  don’t  have  any  punishments  here 
except  the  weight  of  disapproval,  . . . but  if  you’re  real  dis- 
appointed, and,  of  course,  you  are  when  they  let  you  down,  that’s 
as  much  as  we’ve  got  to  offer  in  the  way  of  punishment.” 

KPCS  reporter  Marcy  Winograd:  “Only  at  five  of  the  thirty- 
six  public  schools  in  Pasadena  will  you  find  paddling.” 

Student  at  the  Heart  of  the  Earth  Survival  School  for  Native 
Americans  in  Minneapolis  recalling  a previous  school:  “In  math, 
just  ’cause,  you  know,  I couldn’t  hear,  you  know,  I got  a hearing 
problem,  teacher  slap  me  up.  Here,  if  you  don’t  hear  ’em,  you 
know,  they  repeat  themself.  They  don’t  get  all  vicious  with  you 
and  want  to  slap  you  up.” 

Student  at  Madeira,  a private  school  in  Virginia:  “Everyone 
understands  that  we’re  basically  high  class  people.  And  we’re  not 
subject  to  the  underprivileged  as  much  as  would  be  a good  idea.” 
A woman  in  her  sixth  year  of  teaching:  “Last  spring  I was  a 
teacher  at  Spingarn  High  School  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  I was 
raped  by  two  young  men.” 
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Reverend  Avis  Hill  of  the  Christian  Day  School  in  Kanawha 
County,  West  Virginia:  . . we  don’t  need  to  drag  in  the  things 

of  the  world  and  society  into  our  classrooms.  The  job  of  the 
educator  is  to  tell  the  child  and  to  teach  the  child  what’s  good 
and  what’s  not  good.  That’s  where  I’m  at.  I’m  not  an  educator 
when  it  comes  to  degrees,  but  I won  a degree  over  the  battle  of 
hard  knocks.” 

Education  writer  and  critic  John  Holt:  “They’re  smart.  Just  put 
a bunch  of  stuff  around  where  they  can  get  at  it,  and  they’ll  do 
most  of  it  for  themselves.” 

Bill  Harwood,  head  of  the  New  Schools  Exchange:  “Well,  the 
public  school  system  in  this  country  is  a low-cost,  consumer- 
oriented  version  of  the  elite  private  schools.  And  those  schools 
are  all  military  schools.  There’s  no  difference  in  the  values,  in  the 
style,  in  the  way  in  which  they  regard  their  students  and  their 
teachers.  They’re  trying  to  turn  out  a specific  type  of  cultural 
product.” 

President-elect  Jimmy  Carter  to  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation: “Our  intention  is  that  when  Amy  comes  to  Washington, 
she’ll  be  in  the  public  schools.  (Applause.)  And  if  there  are 
problems  there,  I want  to  be  a part  of  the  solution  to  those 
problems.” 

(School  bell  clanging.) 

Kid:  A B C D D (laughter)  F G H I J K elikemop  . . . 

In  June  of  this  year  “Options”  finishes  three  years  on  the  air, 
the  first  eighteen  months  every  other  week,  then  weekly  since 
November,  1975.  The  programs,  originally  designed  in  a multi- 
topic format,  have  more  recently  focused  on  a single  issue.  The 
observations  for  this  review  derive  primarily  from  the  cassettes 
and  transcripts,  readily  available  at  cost  for  each  program,  of  a 
four  part  series  broadcast  in  November  considering  “Alternative 
Education  in  America.” 

“Options”  depends  first  and  finally  on  executive  producer  and 
co-host  John  Merrow.  He  gets  his  degrees  from  Dartmouth, 
Indiana  and  Harvard,  and  his  hard  knocks  from  teaching  in  high 
school,  college  and  prison.  He  gets  his  clean  hands,  washed 
“twenty-seven  times  a day,”  from  a Mrs.  Pulaski,  a third  grade 
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teacher  who  smelled  his  breath  and  checked  his  nails  daily  and 
who  marked  him  with  black  stars  because  he  always  forgot  to 
wash  up  before  school,  after  he  fed  the  pigs  and  cleaned  out  the 
cow’s  stall  back  when  Noroton,  Connecticut  was  a little  farm 
town.  He  developed  the  idea  for  “Options”  when  the  Institute  for 
Educational  Leadership  asked  him,  as  their  new  communications 
coordinator,  to  find  a vehicle  for  presenting  the  issues  of  educa- 
tion clearly  and  precisely  to  an  audience  of  non-professionals  and 
professionals.  He  sold  the  idea  to  NPR  and  gets  funds  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Education,  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting and  the  Carnegie  and  Ford  foundations. 

Authoritative,  enthusiastically  involved,  copiously  informed,  in- 
cisively and  nimbly  minded,  and  constantly  adjusting  his  postures 
if  not  his  attitudes  and  convictions,  Merrow  can  be  supportive, 
chummy  and  entirely  unintimidating  while  interviewing  Chicago 
high  school  dropouts,  or  a hard-nosed  prosecutor  while  probing  the 
stolid  toned,  statistical,  standardizing  assertions  of  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers  union  president  Albert  Shanker.  Most  of  the 
NPR  “Options”  interviewers  try  to  keep  their  profiles  low;  Keith 
Talbot  utters  thirteen  words  and  one  affirmative  noise  in  a nine- 
minute  report  on  the  Arthur  Morgan  School  in  the  mountains  near 
Burnsville,  North  Carolina.  Merrow  is  more  likely  to  intrude.  He 
springs  reports  and  interviews  into  editorials,  as  when  he  offers  the 
Orpheus  Alternative  University  course  in  “Getting  High  Legally” 
as  a metaphor  for  the  free  university  movement,  the  so-called 
Jivy  League.  Merrow  tends  to  engage  his  subjects  in  dialogue,  as 
when  he  role  plays  with  Meredith  McElroy,  Coordinator  of  the 
Free  University  of  New  Orleans,  to  probe  the  “marvelous  naivete” 
of  her  notion  that  “people  don’t  volunteer  to  teach  things  they 
don’t  know  anything  about.” 

Merrow  proposes  teaching  “a  course  in  Indo-Psychotherapy, 
which  is  a new  form  of  Western  Semi-Consciousness  to  elevate 
your  mind.”  McElroy  sets  him  straight:  “You’re  not  asking  me 
if  you  can  teach  a Free  University  course.  You’re  trying  to  make 
up  hokey  things,  and  that’s  not  what  people  do  when  they  come 
to  offer  Free  University  courses.”  Merrow  keeps  pushing,  McElroy 
concedes  a point,  Merrow  implies  an  apology,  McElroy  takes 
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another  step  back  (“That  does  scare  me,  but  I’m  not  sure  I know 
a solution  to  that  problem.”),  then  two  forward  (“I  trust  Free 
University  teachers  much  more  than  I trust  University  professors. 
I mean,  I would  trust  them  more  with  my  life”). 

Aderrow’s  attitudes  constantly  debate  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
objectivity  and  subjectivity;  he  reaches  his  narcissistic  nadir  when 
interviewing  his  own  first  grade  teacher,  seventy-year-old  Cath- 
erine (“Pete”)  Peterson,  some  twenty-eight  years  after  the  fact. 
“Ah,  do  you  remember  . . . do,  ah,  do,  ah,  I,  I have  to  ask  this. 
Do  you  remember  me?” 

“Yes  I do,”  she  replies. 

“Oh,  wow.  I feel  kind  of  silly,  but  what  was  I like?” 

With  bird  dog  persistence,  coaxing  the  determined  with  con- 
trary assertions  prefaced  by  “There  are  cynics  who  say  . . or 
clarifying  an  obscurely  bureaucratic  ramble  with  “Let  me  sum- 
marize . . .”,  Merrow  extends  himself  over  a wide  spectrum  and 
reasserts  themes  to  make  a diversity  of  interviews  collectively 
coherent,  often  persuasively  biased.  In  spite  or  because  of  his 
deliberate  representation  of  polarity  and  shade,  it  does  not  take 
much  listening  to  hear  through  Merrow,  who  hopes  that  his  pro- 
gram’s listeners  will  “form  pressure  groups  to  advocate  change”; 
he  reads  from  the  gospel  according  to  John  Holt  in  the  concluding 
statement  of  the  “Alternatives”  series  with  revealing  emphasis  and 
telling  conviction: 

It  now  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  schools  are  doing,  and  quite 
well,  what  they  have  always  done,  what  they  were  from  the 
beginning  meant  to  do,  and  what  almost  all  people  want  them 
to  do:  get  the  kids  out  of  the  adult’s  hair,  rank  and  label  them 
in  a pecking  order,  prepare  them  for  reality,  for  life  in  a modern 
slave  society,  a passive,  joyless  leisure  and  a politics  of  ritual  and 
illusion  that  have  no  power  to  shape  events. 

Merrow,  the  all-the-facts  activist  alert  to  “terrible  paradox,” 
advocates  diversity  and  flexibility  for  the  masses  and  objects  equally 
to  those  who  withdraw  from  public  education  for  reasons  having 
to  do  with  money,  social  class,  tradition,  religion,  or  moral  values, 
and  to  public  school  token  alternatives  which  impede  any  real 
progress  toward  more  substantial  diversity.  Though  fond  of  radical, 
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out-of-the-way  innovators,  he  says  that  public  school  is  the  place 
to  make  improvements  in  education.  He  cites  the  Walt  Disney 
Elementary  School  in  Chicago  as  possibly  the  most  exciting  school 
he  has  ever  visited  because  it  has  “lot  of  open  space,  used  crea- 
tively, lots  of  proud  teachers.  Even  the  kids  who  were  misbehaving 
seemed  pretty  happy.”  Then  Merrow  gives  George  Smith,  a per- 
manent substitute  in  the  Chicago  system,  ample  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  castigate  the  school  board  for  “reinforcing  the  privilege 
of  the  already  privileged”  by  funding  the  more  expensive  magnet 
schools  which  accept  only  the  more  gifted  students,  while  short- 
changing the  average  schools  “where  the  majority  of  the  kids  in 
this  city  are  going  to  wind  up.” 

Co-host  Wendy  Blair  brightens  the  bridges,  but  can  hardly 
match  Merrow’s  acumen,  commitment  and  expertise.  Too  often 
she  lends  herself  to  an  ornamental  wise-crack  to  set  up  Merrow: 
“Ask  your  grannie.”  One  of  two  omissions  from  the  transcript  of 
the  four-part  series  tactfully  deletes  Blair’s  motherly,  ego-caressing 
“Why?  Tell  me  about  it,”  affording  Merrow  the  opportunity  to 
describe  just  for  what  he  would  have  given  his  eye  teeth.  The 
second  omission,  incidentally,  deletes  an  eight-word  garble  by  St. 
Ann’s  headmaster  Stanley  Bosworth,  whose  enthusiastic  erudition 
often  favors  German  W or tzus (immense tzung  and  phrases  like 
“recrudescent  elitism.”  For  the  record,  it  sounds  like:  “My  doc- 
toral outline  was  Sartre  — no  accident  that!  ” 

Much  in  the  mold  of  Susan  Stamberg,  NPR’s  less  waspish  but 
no  less  intelligent  version  of  Barbara  Walters  and  co-host  of  “All 
Things  Considered,”  Blair  provides  warmth  and  relief.  NPR 
affiliate  station  staffers,  such  as  KUFM’s  Kay  Wilson,  demonstrate 
more  convincingly  that  women  broadcast  reporters  are  ascendant, 
even  in  Missoula,  Montana.  Associate  producer  David  Selvin,  un- 
obtrusive master  of  the  audio  portrait,  and  production  assistant 
Joan  Friedenberg  handle  interviews  with  an  adroitness  and  sensi- 
tivity which  make  most  mike-and-trench-coat  network  stringers 
sound  like  caricatures  of  “Sesame  Street’s”  Kermit  the  Frog. 

Co-producer  Jo  Ellyn  Rackleff  edits  the  final  tape  with  a flair 
for  provocative  juxtapositions  and  bridges  it  with  an  acquisitive 
ear  for  contemporary  music  used  to  emphasize  theme  or  statement. 
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Topical  songs  range  from  corny  pop  to  bluesy  refrain  (“Remem- 
ber / One  man’s  ceiling  / Is  another  man’s  floor”)  and  hillbilly 
(“She’ll  always  be  a player  / On  the  ball  field  of  my  heart”), 
from  Doris  Day’s  dippy  “Teacher’s  Pet”  (“I  wanna  / Take  homa 
/ Diploma  / That  says  I’m  in  love  with  you”)  to  Pete  Seeger’s 
searing  indictment  of  schools  as  an  instrument  of  establishment 
extortion  (“Big  men,  bald  men,  filled  with  pride  / Behind  the 
smiling  countenance  they  hide  / Spiritual  arsenic,  moral  cyanide  / 
They’re  poisoning  the  students’  minds”).  Rackleff’s  clever  editing 
sometimes  adds  a more  distracting  bit  of  humor.  “That  was  Phil 
Newton  of  the  DeKalb  Learning  Center  in  DeKalb,  Illinois.” 
Actually,  that  was  Joel  Grey  and  Liza  Minnelli  singing  “Money” 
from  “Cabaret.” 

For  all  of  its  intentional  provocations,  its  determined  conscience 
raising,  and  listening  fun,  “Options”  benefits  more  subtly  from  the 
warmth  of  the  radio  medium  to  prompt  private,  philosophic  and 
temperate  reflection,  thoughts  probably  well  removed  from  the 
specific  intents  of  its  clever  design.  A program  in  a series  on 
teachers  shuttles  back  and  forth  between  two  typical  school  days 
and  displays,  without  comment  and  probably  by  chance,  the  dis- 
turbingly small  difference  in  reading  levels  between  the  first  grade 
at  Hindley  Elementary  School  in  Darien  and  the  L.  G.  Pinkston 
High  School  in  Dallas. 

What  is  left  of  the  defunct  Staunton  Military  Academy  self- 
destructs  in  a report  which  begins  as  a lament  and  ends  in  self- 
parody. In  a short  but  thoroughly  confusing  comment  alumnus 
Barry  Goldwater,  Jr.,  who  happens  “to  believe  that  the  United 
States  has  a very  good  public  educational  system”  but  who  “enjoyed 
the  hell  out  of  it”  at  Staunton,  staggers  through  the  casual  observa- 
tion that  some  of  his  colleagues  in  Congress  never  went  to  school 
and  blames  the  closing  of  private  schools  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment’s sinister  initiation  of  policies  for  a redistribution  of  wealth. 
Staunton  owner  Wayne  Loeffler  comments  on  another  famous 
Staunton  graduate,  John  Dean:  “Regardless  of  whether  he  did  right 
or  wrong,  for  a man  with  his  start,  he  went  a long  way.” 

In  a lucid,  five-minute  autobiographical  monologue  Karen 
Branan,  a burned-out  alternative  school  teacher,  steps  boldly  out 
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of  an  unlabeled  socialist  closet,  fastidiously  avoiding  alienating 
jargon,  to  analyze  the  failure  of  educational  reform  since  World 
War  II: 

Our  children  hear  constantly  messages  that  are  anti-technology, 
anti-growth.  We  have  too  many  people.  We  have  too  many 
factories  and  smoke  stacks,  and  things.  There’s  no  direction  in 
this  country.  They’re  coming  from  nowhere.  There’s  no  one 
saying  “This  is  what  we  do  need,  this  is  what  you  need  to  be, 
in  order  to  further  develop  your  humanity.”  I think  increasingly 
over  the  ten  years  there’s  been  a tendency  to  make  one’s  self 
smaller.  And  that’s  a result  of  that  zero-growth  ideology. 

With  quietly  insistent  wit  and  a well-tempered  mix  of  reason 
and  determination,  Mary  Leue,  head  of  the  Albany  Free  School, 
categorizes  volunteer  teachers  as  “terrified  amateurs”  and  prides 
her  school  “to  be  numbered  among  those  institutions  that  are  in 
jeopardy”;  she  vows  to  continue  her  fight  as  “a  one  person  radical 
movement”  principally  concerned  with  “the  plight  of  invisible 
people.  ...  You  know,  programs  come  and  programs  go  — but 
poor  people  go  on  forever.”  Her  initial  interview  slams  up  against 
the  prayer-and-playground  cacaphony  of  “Hallelujah,  Praise  Ye 
the  Lord,”  banal,  middle-class  fundamentalist  chauvinism  screamed 
at  the  heavens  by  the  children  of  Kanawha  County,  West  Virginia 
Christian  Schools,  who  have  so  little  to  say  in  such  yelling.  Then 
to  the  quiet,  halting,  nervous  precisings  of  Matilda  Greenberg,  an 
ex-public  school  teacher  who  sends  her  daughter  to  study  at  a 
Brooklyn  Yeshiva,  where  they  develop  far  more  extensive  cultural 
interests  than  she  observes  in  their  public  school  educated  girl 
friends. 

“How  many  people,”  asks  A4ark  Rosenman,  director  of  the 
Development  for  the  Union  of  Experimenting  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, “have  sat  through  a required  course  with  an  absolute 
imbecile  working  out  his  neurotic  problems.  . . . Everybody  in 
the  world  has  been  up  against  Miss  McGuffey  in  high  school, 
who’s  the  only  teacher  to  teach  history,  and  listen  to  her  read 
her  college  notes  for  the  forty-first  year  in  a row.”  Meanwhile 
back  in  Kanawha  County  Reverend  Avis  Hill  is  teaching  out  of 
the  McGuffey  Reader , and  the  Reverend  Samuel  Procter,  minister 
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of  the  Abyssinian  Baptist  Church  in  New  York  City,  preaches 
his  praise:  “A  lady  in  a little  school  in  Somerset  named  Miss  Mason 
takes  no  foolishness  off  anybody.  Miss  Mason  makes  everybody 
know  he’s  equal  to  everybody  else”;  Procter  condemns  “a  bunch 
of  sissies  on  the  faculty  who  brag  about  the  fact  that  they  can’t 
do  nothing  with  the  colored,  a lot  of  lazy  folk  who  happen  to 
find  out  what  somebody’s  test  score  was  the  year  before,  so  he 
can  say  ‘thank  God,  I don’t  have  to  be  bothered  with  them,  it’s 
been  already  proven  that  they’re  stupid.’  We  need  to  create  a 
new  standard  for  teaching.” 

We  listen  to  the  deep  country  accents  and  wisdom  of  Miles 
Horton,  retired  founder  of  the  Highlander  School  in  Tennessee, 
commenting  about  grant  getting  in  particular  and  the  educational 
system  in  general:  “You’re  playing  a game  where  quality  is  not 
measured.  . . . You’re  playing  a game  where  head-counts  alone 
can  be  measured.  So  it  makes  no  difference  what  the  topic  is.  The 
head-counts  are  the  only  things  that  are  important.  That’s  a 
long  way  from  my  conception  of  any  kind  of  education  — free 
or  otherwise.” 

We  have  much  to  learn  by  listening  to  this  cornucopia  of 
provocative  voices,  so  persuasively  authentic,  and  much  to  ponder. 


FOUND  POEM:  SPELLING  TEST , GRADE  3 


1.  steam 

2.  wind 

3.  heat 

4.  water 

5.  ice 

6.  vapor 

7.  clouds 

8.  skin 

9.  mouth 


— Ingrid  Wendt 
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